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THE WARRENTON FEMALE ACADEMY OF 
JACOB MORDECAI, 1809-1818 


By STANLEY L. FALK* 


In the period between the American Revolution and the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the town of Warrenton, 
North Carolina, was one of the smaller but brighter lights in 
the state’s informal educational system. Incorporated in 1779, 
Warrenton grew slowly at first, but quickly developed a repu- 
tation for excellent schools, both male and female, that 
attracted students from all over the State as well as from other 
parts of the South. In 1786, only seven years after William 
Christmas had laid out the streets, lots, and public squares of 
Warrenton, the townspeople prevailed on the General As- 
sembly to pass an act for the establishment of an academy in 
Warrenton “to hold forth every possibility, opportunity, and 
encouragement to liberal education.” Named the Warrenton 
Academy—but later called officially the Warrenton Male 
Academy —this school was one of several that were to bring 
educational repute to the small town of Warrenton. Almost 
as famous as the Male Academy was the Falkener School for 
girls, founded in 1802. In 1809 a third important school was 
opened in Warrenton. This was the Warrenton Female Acad- 
emy (or Seminary, as it sometimes appears ), a private school 
founded by Jacob Mordecai. These three institutions were the 
largest and most influential schools in early Warrenton, and 


* Mr. Stanley L. Falk is a Historian, Historical Section, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. Some of the material in 
this article will be included in his doctoral dissertation, a study of the 
military career of Major Alfred Mordecai, son of Jacob Mordecai. 
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of the three the Warrenton Female Academy is in many ways 
the most interesting.’ 

Jacob Mordecai was born on April 11, 1762, in Philadel- 
phia, the eldest son of a German-Jewish immigrant. His early 
formal education was slight, but it was well supplemented by 
what he learned at home or in the synagogue and what he 
taught himself as he grew older. He quickly earned a well- 
deserved reputation for being a studious and highly literate 
scholar. A deeply religious man as well, he became well- 
versed in the Hebrew language and literature and in later 
years was considered an authority on Judaism and biblical 
interpretations. In 1792, after attempting business ventures 
in New York and various parts of Virginia, Mordecai moved 
to Warrenton with his wife and children. He was to make his 
home here for more than a quarter of a century.” 

Warrenton at this time, although the seat of Warren Coun- 
ty, was little more than a small cluster of unpretentious homes 
built around a few larger ones and a courthouse. There were 
no sidewalks and the dirt streets were red mud in winter and 
stifling dust in summer. While only a few miles from the 
Richmond-Columbia stage route, the town was fairly isolated 
and communication with the outside world was available 
only by private means.’ Mordecai bought a home in the 
center of Warrenton, and, next to his dwelling, opened a 
store where he sold tobacco, cotton, grain, and other items.' 


1 Lizzie Wilson Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, North Carolina 
(Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 1924), 7, 12, 111-170, hereinafter cited 
as Montgomery, Old Warrenton. 

? Gratz Mordecai, “Notice of Jacob Mordecai, Founder and Proprietor 
from 1809 to 1818 of the Warrenton (N.C.) Female Seminary,” Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society, VI (1897), 40-42, hereinafter 
cited as G. Mordecai, “Jacob Mordecai”; Herbert T. Ezekiel and Gaston 
Lichtenstein, The History of the Jews of Richmond from 1769 to 1917 
(Richmond, Va.: H. T. Ezekiel, 1917), 25; Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 133. 

®* Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 1, 10; Blackwell P. Robinson (ed.), The 
North Carolina Guide (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1955), 421. 

*G. Mordecai, “Jacob Mordecai,” 42; Alfred Mordecai, “Personal Memo- 
randa,” 2, Alfred Mordecai Papers, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.., 
hereinafter cited as A. Mordecai, “Memoranda,” and as Alfred Mordecai 
Papers. Alfred Mordecai (1804-1887), one of Jacob Mordecai’s six sons 
and seven daughters, was graduated from West Point in 1823 and served 
as an officer in the United States Army until 1861, when he resigned. His 
“Personal Memoranda” have been published as James A. Padgett (ed.), 
“The Life of Alfred Mordecai as Related by Himself,” The North Carolina 
Historical Review, XXII (January, 1945). References in this article are to 
the manuscript in the Library of Congress. 
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His business flourished, and he and his wife soon earned a 
prominent position in the town. Although Mordecai was the 
only Jew in Warrenton, and indeed one of the few in North 
Carolina, as well as a strict observer of the laws and customs 
of his religion, he encountered no slights or discrimination 
and was a popular and respected member of the community.” 
In 1797 he became Master of the Masonic Lodge in War- 
renton, a post he held for at least three years.° 

Jacob Mordecai’s first fifteen years in Warrenton were 
happy and, on the whole, uneventful. His business flourished 
and his family increased. In 1807 Mordecai, his wife, and 
their ten children enjoyed a prominent and pleasant position 
in the life of the Warrenton community. “Time,” wrote 
Rachel, the eldest girl, “thus passed gaily and thoughtlessly 
away. That year, however, Mordecai was suddenly con- 
fronted with misfortune when heavy losses in tobacco specu- 
lations reduced him to almost complete poverty. To pay his 
creditors he was forced to give up his business, sell his house, 
and find other means of supporting his wife and the eight 
children still living at home.' 

These means, fortunately, were not far off. In 1805 a series 
of improvements and additions had been made in Warrenton. 
A new market and several two-story houses were built, the 
town spring was “handsomely improved,” public wells were 
dug, and work was begun on a new “Steward’s House,” or 
dormitory, with boarding facilities, for the Warrenton Male 
Academy. “Our Town is so much improved,” wrote Rachel 
Mordecai to a brother then living in Richmond, “that you 


®* A. Mordecai, “Memoranda,” 3; Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 133; Leon 
Huhner, “The Jews of North Carolina Prior to 1800,” Publications of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, XXV (1925), 137-148, passim; Abram 
Vossen Goodman, American Overture: Jewish Rights in Colonial Times 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1947), 153, 221. 

* Samuel Oppenheim, “The Jews and Masonry in the United States Before 
1810,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, XIX (1910), 
74. 

*“Memoir of Rachel Mordecai,” quoted in Caroline Cohen, Records of the 
Myers, Hays and Mordecai Families from 1707 to 1913 (Washington: pri- 
vately published, n. d. [1913]), 34, hereinafter cited as “R. Mordecai 
Memoir,” and as Cohen, Myers, Hays and Mordecai Families; Montgomery, 
Old Warrenton, 133-134. Many of the selections from Rachel Mordecai’s 
memoir quoted by Miss Cohen are also found in G. Mordecai, “Jacob 
Mordecai.” Miss Cohen’s selections are fuller, however, and they have been 
used for this article. 
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would scarcely know it for the same.” * On the completion of 
the steward’s hen in 1807, the trustees of the Male Academy 
asked Mordecai to take charge of it and board the students. 
The position provided a rent-free home for his family as well 
as whatever profit Mordecai could make from his ho i 
Although he did not relish the job, his financial situation left 
him little choice, and Mordecai accepted the post. 

With heavy hearts, the family left their old home and took 
up their residence at the Academy. They found their new 
circumstances uncomfortable and humiliating, and, since 
the number of students was not as large as expected, the work 
was as unremunerative as it was unpleasant.’ However, they 
made the best of it. “We are proceeding much after the old 
sort,’ noted Rachel, “sometimes merry, and never very sad— 
for what with talking, laughing, eating, drinking, working, 
visiting, reading, and dancing we contrive to pass our time, 
without being at all conscious of its weight.” 

One of their more merry occasions was the next Fourth of 
July, which Warrenton turned out to celebrate with even 
more than the usual fervor that characterized such events. 
The men of the town were formed into a company, uniformed 
in olive coats and pantaloons, with white vests, and with 
Jacob Mordecai as their chosen captain. After opening the 
day with the usual salute of seventeen guns, the company was 
drawn up before the courthouse to hear a reading of the 
Declaration of Independence by Kemp Plummer, a lawyer 
and leading citizen, and a patriotic oration by another equally 
outstanding member of the community. Then followed “a 
tremendous salute,” three ringing cheers, and a general re- 
tirement by the gentlemen to drink the several toasts of the 
day. Like many a modern gathering of this sort, the program 
was temporarily halted by a sudden thunderstorm, but con- 

* Rachel Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Feb. 9, 1805, Jacob Mordecai 
Papers, The George Washington Flowers Collection, Duke University, 
Durham, hereinafter cited as Jacob Mordecai Papers. See also Montgomery, 
Old Warrenton, 121-122. 

*“R. Mordecai Memoir,” 34; Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 134. 

* Rachel Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Feb. 12, 1808, Mordecai Papers, 


Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
hereinafter cited as Mordecai Papers. 
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cluded in the evening with a merry supper and ball for every- 
11 ‘ ‘ 
one. 


A few weeks after this joyous occasion, a group of influ- 
ential townspeople called on Jacob Mordecai to present him 
with a tempting request. Knowing his reputation as a scholar 
and considering his respected position in the community, 
they proposed that he establish a boarding school for girls. 
Mordecai was to run the school entirely by himself, assisted 
as might be necessary by members of his family. It is not 
unlikely that he was also offered some financial backing. 
Since Warrenton already had, in the Falkener School, an ex- 
cellent institution for young women, the reasons behind this 
proposal are not readily apparent. Presumably, however, they 
were sufficient for Jacob Mordecai and, after carefully turn- 
ing the matter over in his mind, he agreed to open a school.” 
Shortly thereafter, he published the following advertisement: 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN WARRENTON 


In conformity to the wishes of some respectable patrons in 
this place and its vicinity, I propose to open an instruction for 
female improvement, on the 1st day of January next. The course 
of instruction intended to be pursued is the result of observation 
and some experience, and will be adapted to the varied disposi- 
tion and genius of my pupils, not losing sight of systematic 
arrangement and progression, my object, not merely to impart 
words and exhibit things, but chiefly to form the mind to the 
labor of thinking upon and understanding what is taught. 
Whether my plan is judicious, a short experience will decide, 
and by the event I am content to be judged. The domestic ar- 
rangement for an efficient accommodation of my scholars will be 
an object of primary concern, and placed under the immediate 
inspection of Mrs. Mordecai. Believing it to be no small part of 
the education bestowed on females to cultivate a taste for neat- 
ness in their persons and propriety of manners, they will be 
placed under a superintendence calculated as much as possible 
to alleviate the solicitude of parents. In my Seminary will be 
taught the English language, grammatically; spelling; reading; 
writing; arithmetic; composition; history; geography, and the 
use of the globes; the plain and ornamental branches of needle- 


™ Rachel Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, July 13, 1808, Jacob Mordecai 
Papers. 
2 “R, Mordecai Memoir,” 35; Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 134. 
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work; drawing; vocal and instrumental music, by an approved 
master of distinguished talent and correct deportment. 

Terms for board, washing, lodging and tuition, (drawing and 
music excepted) $105 per annum; an additional charge will be 
made for necessary books, paper, quills and ink. 


JACOB MORDECAI 
Warrenton, August 18, 1808 


N.B. Parents are requested to furnish a pair of sheets, a blanket, 
counterpane, and hand-towels; which without inconvenience to 
them will render the accommodation of their daughters more easy 
and comfortable." 


The chief instructor of the Warrenton Female Academy 
would be, of course, Jacob Mordecai himself. His first assist- 
ant was his daughter Rachel. Just turned twenty, and looking 
even younger, her greatest concern was that she might be un- 
able to command the respect her position required. Still, with 
the same quiet determination that characterized her father, 
she decided, in her own words, “that zeal at least should not 
be wanting,” and that she would do her “very best.” To pre- 
pare for her duties, she subjected herself to a course of 
anxious and intensive study, devoting to it whatever time she 
could spare from assisting her mother in the care and rearing 
of the large Mordecai family. In this preparation she was 
assisted by her younger brother Solomon, then a student at 
the Male Academy, who passed on to his sister the lessons 
which he himself had just received. By the end of the year, 
Rachel Mordecai accounted herself ready for her new 
position. 

The new Academy opened according to schedule on New 
Year's Day, 1809. The family had moved back into its former 
residence and the old store was fitted up as a schoolroom. On 
Jacob Mordecai and his daughter fell the task of teaching 
almost everything. A certain Miller, however, had offered 
to take over the music department, and his assistance was 
readily accepted. Moreover, since Miller had had some aca- 
demic experience, he was also of great help in forming the 
necessary rules and regulations for guiding the manners and 
conduct of the young ladies. It was fortunate that he could 
provide such aid, for Rachel Mordecai found that governing 


* Quoted in Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 134-135. 
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the deportment of a large number of girls easily provided as 
many difficulties as she had foreseen. Realizing that her 
youthful age and appearance would not readily induce the 
respect necessary for good discipline, she attempted to mix 
kindness and sy mpathy with justice in her attitude toward 
her charges, and soon won the confidence and affection of 
the girls."* 

Outside the classroom, the job of boarding and caring for 
the students and seeing that they washed and dressed prop- 
erly, did their hair neatly, ate what they should, went to bed 
on time, and performed all those countless other tasks which 
girls are required to undertake fell almost entirely on Jacob 
Mordecai's wife, Rebecca. She was not a very strong woman, 
but was ably assisted in her task by eighteen-year- -old Ellen 
Mordecai, as well as by the indefatigable Rachel. With these 
helpers, her burden was somewhat eased." 

Two of the many customs and rules that Rebecca Mordecai 
enforced daily are interesting to note. In the morning each 
girl would go to the well in the yard with her tin pan and 
towel to wash herself. This was a custom strictly held to, no 
matter how cold the weather, and in winter it was not unusual 
for the water to freeze on the well top where it had been 
splashed by some hurryi ing child. From here, the girls would 
go to visit “Mammy,” an old slave woman, who had the job 
of combing and dressing their hair. Each girl carried her 
comb and brush and also a small wooden block which bore 
her name. When “Mammy” had quickly but carefully combed 
and arranged the child’s hair, she dropped the block into a 
box, later to be opened by Ellen Mordecai. Any delinquents 
from this daily ritual were quickly discovered and shown the 
error of their ways.” 

Still another of Tacob Mordecai’s children to participate in 
the affairs of the Female Academy was his son Samuel, two 
years Rachel’s senior. Samuel Mordecai was just beginning 


““R. Mordecai Memoir,” 35-36. The date given in this source for the 
opening of the Female Academy is 1810, but the overwhelming weight of 
evidence shows this to be misquoted. See, for instance, the same quotation 
in G. Mordecai, “Jacob Mordecai,” 43. 

% A. Mordecai, “Memoranda,” 3; “R. Mordecai Memoir,” 36. 

* Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 141. 
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his own business as a cotton broker in Richmond, after several 
years of working for a merchant uncle in that city. He now 
became the school’s purchasing agent, providing his father 
with supplies and also financial advice. Except for two inter- 
ruptions when his business took him abroad, and on another 
occasion when he served for a few months in the Virginia 
militia, he appears to have continued at this task during the 
ten years of his father’s ownership of the school.” 

The size of the student body attending the first term of the 
Warrenton Female Academy cannot be determined from 
available sources.’* It could not, however, have been greater 
than fifty—including a few of Jacob Mordecai’s own sons and 
daughters—if indeed it was that large. But whatever the 
number of pupils, the teachers at least were satisfied that 
their efforts were producing excellent results. In Richmond, 
Samuel Mordecai received glowing reports that spring.” 

The first concrete trial of the Female Academy would come 
in the June examinations, which would test the teaching 
ability of Jacob and Rachel Mordecai. Since the livelihood of 
the Mordecai family rested in good part on the results of 
these examinations, all looked forward to June “with the 
greatest anxiety.” Although “conscious of having to the 
utmost fulfilled our duty,” wrote Rachel, “we were still doubt- 
ful of success.” *’ Her fears, however, were groundless. The 
examinations showed that she and her father had done their 
work well, for their pupils rose to the occasion in a manner 
that far exceeded the most hopeful expectations of the fac- 
ulty. The young schoolmistress wept for joy as she received 
the thanks and praise of grateful parents. The Warrenton 
Female Academy was now a confirmed success and its staff 
prepared for the renewal of their labors with fresh zeal and 
* Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, “Samuel Mordecai, Chronicler of Rich- 
mond, 1786-1865,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LIII (Octo- 

¢ber, 1945), 273, 275. See also scattered letters in the Mordecai Papers for 
this period. 

*“ None of the family letters gives a figure at this time, nor is the answer 
to be found in any available secondary work. 


* Samuel Mordecai to Rachel Mordecai, May 4, 1809, Mordecai Papers. 
»“R. Mordecai Memoir,” 36. 
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courage. Jacob Mordecai promptly advertised for students 
for the next semester.’ 

The success of the first term gave the Female Academy an 
enviable reputation, which soon spread over a wide area 
Almost all the girls who had studied at the Mordecai sc hool 
planned to return, and their number was increased by new 
students, attracted by the growing distinction of the Acad- 
emy.~ The school’s success, however, was not universally 
applauded. It had, wrote Rachel to her brother, “awakened 
the unprovoked malice of those who are more in favor of the 
other institution’ —pre ‘sumably the Falkener School for girls. 
Consequently, * ‘many reports unfounded as they are ridicu- 
lous” had been spread to the detriment of the Female Acad- 
emy. Rachel and the others, however, had “every reason to 
hope and believe that their purpose will defeat itself,” and 
the rumors did nothing but “create a momentary smile at 
their futility.” Apparently such malicious tales had little or 
no ill effect on the Mordecai undertaking, for the next term 
of the Warrenton Female Academy began on schedule and 
the school continued to improve its standing.” 

Because of the increase in the student body, sixteen-year- 
old Solomon Mordecai was called on to leave his studies at 
the Warrenton Male Academy and take on the role of in- 
structor at his father’s institution. Rachel had opposed this 
change, feeling it unfair to remove Solomon from his own 
schooling and force him to spend important years at an occu- 
pation from which she thought he could gain little. But 
Jacob Mordecai believed his son’s assistance was necessary, 
and the boy himself jumped at the opportunity to contribute 
to the family’s livelihood. So, in Samuel Mordecai’s words, 
Solomon was “translated from Pupil to Preceptor.” * 

The second term began in July, and Solomon quickly 
proved his ability to perform his new duties. Notwithstanding 
the fact that many of his students were older than he, the boy 

=«R, Mordecai Memoir,” 36; Samuel Mordecai to Rachel Mordecai, July 
14, 1809, Mordecai Papers. 

= Rachel Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Aug. 19, 1809, Mordecai Papers; 
“R. Mordecai Memoir,” 36. 

* Rachel Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Aug. 19, 1809, Mordecai Papers. 


* Samuel Mordecai to Rachel Mordecai, July 14, 1809, Mordecai Papers; 
“R. Mordecai Memoir,” 36-37. 
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soon gained their respect and obedience with his mild manner 
and moderate approach and a thorough grounding in the sub- 
jects he taught. Jacob Mordecai, relieved of some of his 
work, now began to take real pleasure in what had before 
been in large part a heavy task. Moreover, disliking the 
details of business, he turned over care of the school’s ac- 
counts to his new assistant, who proved as capable an 
accountant as he did a teacher.” 

Another female member of the faculty was also needed, 
and Rachel wrote to her Richmond purchasing agent to see 
if he could assist in hiring one. She had in mind a certain 
Miss Hodgson, who, she wrote, “if she is still single,” would 
be perfect for the post, since “nothing is requisite but a 
knowledge of Embroidery,” which Miss Hodgson was known 
to have. Samuel was to make enquiry about her. However, if 
Miss Hodgson was not available, she had several sisters, and 
perhaps he might find one of the others “as well qualified for 
the place.” By such means was the faculty slowly enlarged.” 

The second semester of the Female Academy passed with- 
out incident, the school’s enlarged student body and faculty 
continuing the fine work of the previous spring. Shortly before 
the end of the term, the students were required to write, 
apparently as a final exercise, an essay entitled, “On the close 
of the year 1809.” ** Then on the last two days of school, 
early in December, the girls underwent their final examina- 
tion. The more advanced pupils were tested on the history 
of England and the geography of Europe, and, noted Solo- 
mon Mordecai, “in the former they were very perfect, and in 
the latter so Capital, that all were astonished.” Other girls 
showed a satisfactory understanding of English grammar, 
indicating “they had committed nothing to memory, that 
they did not understand.” While the examination was not as 

“strict” as the faculty could have wished, it nevertheless was 
sufficiently difficult to indicate that the girls had progressed 

* Cohen, Myers, Hays and Mordecai Families, 33, 40; “R. Mordecai 
Memoir,” 37; Rachel Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Aug. 19, 1809, Mordecai 
vache! Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Aug. 19, 1809, Mordecai Papers. 

77 Two examples, one by fifteen-year-old Caroline Mordecai and another 


by a fellow student, A. G. Silgreaves, are to be found in the Mordecai 
Papers. 
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well in their studies. For the next term—possibly in anticipa- 
tion of more students—Samuel Mordecai was directed to buy 
his father a dozen volumes of Snowden’s History of North 
and South America, from its discovery to the Death of Genl. 
Washington. From Solomon, he received a request for a pen 
kallects be used, presumably, for sharpening pencils—as well 
as for any of “the outcasts” of his wardrobe, which would be 
put to immediate and “essential” use. Such were the demands 
of the teaching profession in 1809.** 

The enrollment for the term beginning in January, 1810, 
was so large that Jacob Mordecai was forced to seek another 
location for his school. He bought a large lot with an unfin- 
ished building on it and by about April 1 had put it into 
condition to receive the Female Academy.” The move was 
a wise one, for the reputation of the school had spread so 
far that, when the July term began, the new building was 
almost immediately filled to capacity. By the end of that 
month there were a total of eighty students, of whom fifty-five 
were boarders. As he would do in every subsequent year in 
which he ran the Female Academy, Jacob Mordecai was now 
forced to advertise that he could take no more students.*” 

This practice of taking no more students than the school 
could comfortably handle was perhaps one reason for the 
success of the Academy. For one thing, it showed plainly that 
the lure of extra income was not sufficient to induce Jacob 
Mordecai to lower his standards or risk devoting insufficient 
attention to each pupil entrusted to his care. This, of course, 
impressed parents, and made them even more anxious to 
enter their daughters in the school. A second advantage to 
limiting registration was the degree of independence thus 
allowed Mordecai, for there were always more students to 
be had.** Nor did the Academy's director hesitate to show 
his independence. On one occasion, a parent visited Warren- 
ton to investigate a report by his two daughters that the food 
served at the school was so bad thev could not eat enough to 


* Solomon Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Dec. 12, 1809, Mordecai Papers. 

7 “R. Mordecai Memoir,” 37; A. Mordecai, “Memoranda,” 2. 

* Rachel Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, July 15 and 27, 1810, Mordecai 
Papers; “R. Mordecai Memoir,” 37. 
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live on. Arriving just at noon, the dissatisfied father was in- 
vited to dinner, where an ample and delicious meal was 
served him. He then explained to Mordecai the reason for 
his visit, but added that, having sampled the food, he was 
convinced his daughters had not told the truth and he no 
longer intended removing them from school. Much to the 
chagrin of the father, Mordecai promptly replied that the 
girls would have to go, since he did “not care to have such 
girls” in his school.” 

The degree of importance Mordecai placed on truth and 
honor, as evidenced by this incident, was typical of the man 
and the way in which he conducted the Female Academy. 
His moral standards were the highest, and he enforced them 
strictly. An extremely religious man, who constantly sought 
to confirm and reaffirm his faith in Judaism, he nevertheless 
felt the religious concerns of his students should be their 
own, and he taught no dogma. Yet he conceived it his “duty” 
to see that the girls attended the church preferred by their 
parents, and each Sunday conducted them “to preaching.” “* 
Despite this stern moral and religious atmosphere, there were, 
as always, a few students “whose manners, dispositions and 
capacities,” in Rachel’s words, “defied the arts of culture, | 
may almost say of civilization.” In such instances the harried 
instructress could only hope these girls would not return for 
another term.” 

The semester that began in January, 1811, opening the 
third year of the Warrenton Female Academy, brought with 
it a greater number of pupils than ever. Six new students 
came all the way from Wilmington and several applications 
arrived from Petersburg, Virginia. There were more than 
sixty boarding students, with girls still arriving, and many 
day students also attending. Even more convincing evidence 
of the school’s growing reputation was the fact that the 
parents of most of the girls had chosen to pay in advance! 
Ellen Mordecai and her sister Carolina may have joined the 
teaching staff at this time, although the greater part of their 
~ ® Quoted in Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 142. 
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efforts was undoubtedly still devoted to aiding their mother 
in caring for the less academic needs of the students. The 
faculty was also increased by the addition of a certain Darrac, 
who taught the children “to dance scientifically.” ** Despite 
this extra help, the burden still fell on Jacob, Rachel, and 
Solomon Mordecai, who spent most of the day teaching and 
then worked late into the evening to prepare the next day's 
lessons. With the school still growing and expanding, they 
had not as yet achieved that point in their activities when 
such intense preparation and effort would no longer be 
needed. Moreover, with few textbooks readilv available, 
Mordecai and his son undertook to make their own compen- 
diums from works such as Brooke’s Gazetteer, Guthrie's 
Grammar of Geography, and Tooke’s Pantheon.** “All this 
fatigue,’ noted Rachel, “we bore with cheerfulness, and 
buoyed by youthful enthusiasm, we found pleasure in the 
task.” *” 

Meanwhile, work had been continuing on the physical 
plant of the Academy. Workmen finished the building bought 
by Jacob Mordecai and also erected one or two more on the 
school property. On one occasion they were interrupted by 
a violent wind and rain storm that blew down one of the 
buildings and unroofed another. By April 27, 1811, however. 
their work was completed.** But that night there occurred 
what one of the neighbors called a “dreadful catastrophe.” * 
which undid all their labor. 

Each night, when it was time for the students to go to bed. 
a slave woman would go from room to room and collect the 
candles. On this particular evening, however, one of the girls 
decided to do some sewing after the candles had been re- 
moved. She lit an extra candle she had concealed and, having 
no candlestick, fixed it in a hole in the wall between the laths. 


* Emphasis in original. Ellen Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Feb. 4, 1811, 
and Rachel Mordecai to Samuel Mordecai, Jan. 27, 1811, Mordecai Papers; 
Cohen, Myers, Hays and Mordecai Families, 33, 39. 

*“R,. Mordecai Memoir,” 37-38; Cohen, Myers, Hays and Mordecai 
Families, 33. 

* “R. Mordecai Memoir,” 38. 

* A, Mordecai, “Memoranda,” 2-3; Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 135-136. 

* Elizabeth B. Kennon to Samuel Mordecai, June 3, 1811, “Kennon 
Letters,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXII (October. 
1924), 344. 
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As luck would have it, the girl fell asleep, the candle burned 
down, and the wall caught fire. Just as the Mordecai family 
was retiring, someone noticed that the whole wing was sud- 
denly ablaze. Rachel or one of her sisters ran to the nearby 
Male Academy to ring the schoolbell there and raise the 
alarm. The whole town turned out, but there was not enough 
water to save the building, or indeed any of the other newly 
constructed buildings, and all were burned to the ground in 
a matter of hours. The citizens of Warrenton opened their 
homes to take in the students, and the girls were scattered 
amongst the neighbors for the night. Fortunately, with the 
help of the boys from the Male Academy, much of the furni- 
ture was saved, including the desk in which the school records 
were kept. The weary and anxious Jacob Mordecai went from 
house to house, checking off names on the school roll, until 
all the girls were accounted for.” 

Aside from the obvious and immediate effects of the fire, 
the event caused no major interruption in the routine of the 
Warrenton Female Academy. Much of the loss may have 
been redeemed, since Mordecai carried insurance. Moreover, 
a prominent member of the community, a widower named 
Oliver Fitts who himself had two daughters at the school, 
offered his large residence for Mordecai’s use. An order for 
more supplies was apparently sent off to Samuel Mordecai 
in Richmond, and within two days the regular work of the 
school was resumed at the Fitts house.*' The examination at 
the end of the term showed that, despite the fire, the faculty 
of the Female Academy had done its work in the usual skillful 
manner. “The children acquitted themselves as well as we 
could have wished,” reported Rachel, “and the audience 
seemed highly pleased.” She felt that the girls had “never 
passed a better examination, and it is equally certain that 
they never underwent a worse one.” ** Jacob Mordecai, mean- 
while, had received an offer from Fayetteville to move his 
school there. But in the belief that Warrenton was a more 


““R, Mordecai Memoir,” 38; A. Mordecai, “Memoranda,” 2; Montgomery, 
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healthful location, and possibly because of his many friends 
and his standing in the Warrenton community, Mordecai 
declined the offer. He purchased the Fitts home and this 
became the permanent location of the school.** 

The Warrenton Female Academy was now well-estab- 
lished. Within a year or so its fame and repute had spread 
across much of the country. The student body numbered 
more than 100, including ‘girls from Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, as well as other states in the 
South. In all of these states, one of Jacob Mordecai’s sons was 
to write in 1879, “there still remain Elderly women who retain 
grateful recollection of the benefit derived from the moral 
and intellectual instruction imparted to them at this Acad- 
emy. ** 

With the growth of the school, the size of the faculty also 
increased. The principal instructors remained, as before, 
Jacob, Solomon, and Rachel Mordecai, assisted more and 
more by Ellen and Caroline Mordecai. A certain Miller, of 
the original staff, taught drawing and music, and oc casionally 
tried his hand at giving dancing lessons. He accompanied 
singing or dancing on the violin, and appears to have been 
fairly ambitious in his attempts to make skillful artists of his 
pupils.*° Two other instructors also taught music, although 
their main effort appears to have been devoted to teaching 
French. These were Achilles Plunkett and his son, from Santo 
Domingo. A native uprising on that island had forced them 
to flee their plantation, and they escaped with a few faithful 
slaves and some of the family silver. Men of culture and edu- 
cation, they were a worthy addition to the Academy staff.“ 
Darrac, the dancing teacher with the scientific method, does 
not appear to have remained too long—perhaps he was some- 
what ahead of his time—for in 1814 Achilles Plunkett began a 
course in dancing. His approach was somewhat different from 
Darrac’s and apparently one which emphasized the ease with 
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which the skill might be acquired. As one of the younger 
Mordecai children explained to a more reluctant brother, 
“Why . . . you will just have to put out your foot and then 
put it back again and hop, and knock it on the floor, and 
that's all.” ““ Another teacher from Santo Domingo, La Taste, 
also gave dancing lessons and served occasionally as drawing 
or music master.** An instructor named Edwards did some ot 
the teaching of classical languages, and a Mrs. Jenkins may 
have been responsible for lessons in sewing and embroidery.” 

The major subjects of history, geography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and, in good part, Latin and Greek, were appar- 
ently taught by members of the Mordecai family. For these 
they used the texts compiled by Jacob and Solomon Mordecai, 
as well as whatever other books they could obtain. For his- 
tory, Goldsmith's England and Greece and Snowden’s History 
of North and South America were used. The students also 
read the Roman historian, Eutropius, but probably more as a 
textbook in Latin than in history. They also studied the writ- 
ings of Erasmus and probably of other humanists and philos- 
ophers. Geography was taught with maps as well as volumes 
called Principal Place Books, which described the geograph- 
ical, historical, or legendary backgrounds of their subjects. 
The children memorized large portions of Murray's Gram- 
mar, Blair's Rhetoric, and other books by rote, although their 
teachers tried to insure that nothing was committed to mem- 
ory without comprehension. In the field of literature, the 
students read the novels and poetry of Sir Walter Scott, the 
Arabian Nights, the works of Virgil (which undoubtedly also 
served as Latin texts), the novels of Maria Edgeworth, and 
other prominent examples. By the time a girl was graduated 
from the Academy, she had received a thorough and lasting 
education.” 
~ # Rachel Mordecai to Ellen Mordecai, March 14, 1814, Mordecai Papers. 
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One of Jacob Mordecai’s sons, whose early education was 
received at the Female Academy, noted that when he left 
Warrenton at the age of fifteen he “was well versed in the 
English language and literature, in geography and history 
and arithmetic, knew something of geometry and trigonom- 
etry, and had completed a great part “of the collegeate course 
of Latin and Greek; havi ing read in the latter language the 
whole of the Iliad.” He could also “read French fluently and 
write it pretty well.” ° , 

The years passed easily at the Warrenton Female Academy. 
Nor does the War of 1812 appear to have interrupted the 
by-now smooth functioning of the school. Pupils entered and 
were graduated, and the reputation of the Academy con- 
tinued at a high level. By 1818 Jacob Mordecai had amassed 
a moderate fortune, and he concluded that ten years success- 
ful managing of his school had provided him with enough 
funds on which to retire. Fifty-six years old and beginning to 
weary of his arduous life, Mordecai determined he give up 
the Female Academy and settle on a farm. During the year 
1818 he and his sons searched for the right type of property. 
At the same time they offered the school with all its furniture 
and equipment for sale, and in December it was purchased 
by Joseph Andrews and his son-in-law, Thomas P. Jones, of 
Philadelphia. The Mordecai family had not yet found a new 
home, however, so its members moved temporarily to a 
smaller house in Warrenton. By February Samuel Mordecai 
had discovered a satisfactory farm a few miles north of 
Richmond and in April, 1819, the purchase accomplished, the 
family moved to Spring Farm, as it was called.” Jacob Mor- 
decais career as the director of the Warrenton Female 
Academy was now over. He lived on at Spring Farm and 
later in Richmond until his death on September 4, 1838, at 
the age of seventy-six.” 
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Andrews and Jones, the purchasers of the Warrenton Fe- 
male Academy, continued the school and enjoyed excellent 
patronage. They hired five teachers, as well as other instruc- 
tors for music, drawing, and dancing. In 1822, however, they 
were unable to meet their payments on the property and 
were forced to close the Academy and surrender it to Jacob 
Mordecai. While they opened another school nearby, Mor- 
decai turned the property over to Achilles Plunkett, who had 
married Caroline Mordecai, and the Plunketts reopened a 
school there in December. After a successful year, however, 
Plunkett died early in 1824 and his widow and her stepson 
continued the school until the end of the year. They then 
sold the property to the Reverend Elijah Brainerd and the 
Reverend C. C. Brainerd. After the death of the latter in 
1827, Mrs. Plunkett once more took over the property and re- 
opened the school in 1829. After a year of teaching, she 
offered it for sale again in 1830, but it was not until 1834 
that it was finally purchased for a residence.” 

This was the end of the Warrenton Female Academy. 
Indeed, in a sense it had ceased to exist when Jacob Mordecai 


left Warrenton, for it was he and his children who gave the 
school its character and reputation and who made it one of 
the outstanding institutions of its type in the Old South. 


* Montgomery, Old Warrenton, 133-134. 





JOHN BRANCH AND THE ORIGINS OF THE 
WHIG PARTY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By WILLIAM S. HOFFMANN* 


“It was thought I durst not change my cabinet, because if 
I did it would arouse . . . Pennsylvania, ‘North Carolina, and 
Georgia against me,” wrote Andrew Jackson.’ The fiery chief 
executive had just asked for the resignations of John Branch, 
Samuel Ingham, and John Berrien from his cabinet and was 
explaining his action. “Old Hickory” bitterly hated the three 
secretaries. He regarded them as “tools of John C. Calhoun” 
involved in a plot to drive War Secretary John Henry Eaton 
from the president's side by slandering Eaton’s wife. Jackson 
explained that a dismissal of Branch and Ingham would 
cause his party to lose the election in their states, but by re- 
organizing the whole cabinet he was tricking them into 
resigning and thereby retaining the support of their followers. 
Neither Ingham nor Berrien had the power seriously to harm 
the president, but in the case of John Branch, Andrew Jackson 
had not overestimated his enemy. 

John Branch was one of the shrewdest and most successful 
politicians in the nation. The son of a sheriff he learned local 
politics from childhood, and at an early age he entered the 
General Assembly of North Carolina and immediately made 
himself leader of a powerful faction. In 1814 Branch failed in 
a bid for the United States Senate, but three years later he 
became governor and twice won re-election. In 1822 he de- 
feated two of the state's most powerful politicians and 
entered the Senate.’ As a senator Branch was a popular figure 
= Dr. William S. Hoffmann is Assistant Professor of History at Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, Boone. 

*Andrew Jackson to John Coffee, May 13, 1831, John Spencer Bassett 
(ed.), The Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (Washington, D. C.: Carne- 
gie Institute of Washington; 7 volumes and index, 1931), IV, 281-282. 
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and a brilliant speech maker. He constantly expressed devo- 
tion to “Republican principles,” and his ardent appeals 
against all internal improvement measures—except improving 
North Carolina’s Dismal Swamp Canal—won wide approval. 
In 1824 Branch deserted William H. Crawford to support 
Jackson, and after Congress elected John Quincy Adams 
president, Branch became one of the New Englander’s most 
vitriolic opponents.* In 1828 Branch won re-election to the 
Senate without opposition. The North Carolina Senator had 
flattered Jackson excessively, even naming his son for him, 
and when “Old Hickory” chose his cabinet he made the pop- 
ular North Carolinian Secretary of the Navy.’ 

Although very popular, Branch was not the leader of the 
strongest political faction in the Tar Heel state. This domi- 
nant group called itself “Old Republicans,” and rather con- 
sistently followed a policy of opposing almost all federal 
expenditures. Its most outspoken statesman was United 
States Senator Nathaniel Macon, and at the state level Bart- 
lett Yancey, speaker of the state senate, was the recognized 
head. In 1828, after Yancey’s death, the faction’s leadership 
fell to Richard Dobbs Spaight.° Romulus M. Saunders, Jesse 
Bynum, Hutchins G. Burton, Weldon Edwards, and Bedford 
Brown were other leaders in the “Old Republican” group. 
The second strongest faction was led by Westerners Charles 
Fisher and Montfort Stokes. Branch was a political friend of 
Fisher and the group frequently supported him.’ There were 
many former Federalists within the state, who had a ten- 
dency to think and vote alike, and they frequently won 


* Register of the Debates in Congress, II, Part 1, (Serially numbered 44), 
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important posts. There was also a large number of inde- 
pendent Republicans who sometimes looked to Branch for 
leadership 

From 1823 to 1828 North Carolina politics was unique. 
In 1824 the Old Republicans supported William H. Crawford 
for president. The Western Republicans organized a “Peo- 
ple’s party” and supported John C. Calhoun. Federalist 
William Polk and some independent Republicans praised 
Andrew Jackson but failed to put up an electoral ticket. After 
Branch joined the Jackson movement he served as a liaison 
between Fisher’s People’s party and the original Jacksonians. 
When Calhoun withdrew from the presidential race ape 
sought the vice-presidency, the People’s party formed <¢ 
Jackson-Calhoun ticket. Jackson carried North Carolina. * 
the election, by the House of Representatives, North Caro- 
lina’s delegation, most of them Old Republicans, voted for 
Crawford.” Instead of denouncing the “corrupt bargain” 
between Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams the press of 
the People’s party group bitterly denounced the Crawford 
men, and for at least three years its main effort w as devoted 


toward discrediting C rawford’s former supporters.” Branch 
warned Jackson against the “Crawford party” in the state.’ 

The Crawford men retained leadership in North Carolina and 
showed no haste to jump on the Jackson band wagon. They 

talked of standing aloof, waiting for Crawford to re-emerge, 
and even considered supporting some third candidate such 
as DeWitt Clinton."' Yet they opposed everything Adams 
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stood for and declared that if “they could get no better” they 
would take up Jackson.” By 1828 they were reluctantly sup- 
porting Jackson as the lesser evil. Some wanted to run Martin 
Van Buren for vice-president, but when the New Yorker 
declined to enter the race they accepted Calhoun.”* In the 
election of 1828 they co-operated with the Fisher group, and 
together they easily carried the state for the Hero of New 
Orleans. 

Following his election the Old Republicans became more 
pleased with Andrew Jackson. The Maysville veto made them 
delirious with joy.* The President in his siding with Georgia 
during the quarrel with the Cherokees, his questioning the 
constitutionality of the national bank, and the use of state’s 
rights phraseology in almost all of his messages showed them 
that he spoke their language. Occasionally the state press 
found nice things to say about the economical way in which 
Branch was handling the Navy Department, and Branch’s 
personal popularity also increased.” 

Yet those close to John Branch knew that the North Caro- 
linian was no longer in the President's good graces. After 
the announcement of Branch’s appointment, but before he 
took office, Branch had tried to persuade Jackson to demote 
Eaton to postmaster general and elevate John McLean to the 
position of secretary of war.’* Branch’s extreme rudeness 
toward the Eatons irritated Jackson greatly. One very pointed 
insult in January of 1830 caused Jackson to request Branch’s 
resignation. Samuel Carson, an independent Republican and 
a partisan of Calhoun, wrote Branch: “Be cool and let noth- 
ing goad you to resign. They must consummate the design by a 
removal.” " Branch refused to resign, and Jackson did not 
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yet dare remove the powerful North Carolinian. For another 
fifteen months Branch retained the post. 

It was not until April 19, 1831, that “Old Hickory,” after 
first accepting resignations from Van Buren and Eaton, finally 
demanded Branch’s resignation. Branch replied with a note 
stating, “It was your wish that I retire.” ‘* Jackson denied 
that he had specifically requested Branch’s resignation. The 
North Carolinian answered that he had not intended to quote 
the president s words but merely to give the “substance” of 
his meaning.” Jackson accepted the resignation and praised 
Branch’s service as navy department head.” 

Branch wrote several identical letters to North Carolina 
leaders explaining that his “dismissal” was due to a “malign 
influence.” According to Branch, base intriguers had pre- 
vailed on Jackson to discard “old and long tried supporters” 
and to place himself in the hands of “persons whose cold 
hearted selfishness and artifices were played off upon him 
for true and faithful service.” ** Branch gave permission for 
his letter to be published and it made the rounds of the press. 
Although Martin Van Buren was not mentioned by name 


Branch made it crystal clear that the New Yorker was the 
“malign influence” that had caused his ouster. 

Branch’s letter produced a furore. The Raleigh Star, recog- 
nized organ of the Jackson party in North Carolina, regretted 
that Jackson had been deprived of Branch’s service.** Only 
one of the State’s twenty-odd papers denounced Branch, and 
the National Republican press was loudest in defending 


*John Branch to Andrew Jackson, April 19, 1831, Bassett, Jackson 
Correspondence, IV, 266. 

” Andrew Jackson to John Branch, April 19, 1831, Bassett, Jackson 
Correspondence, IV, 266. 

"John Branch to Andrew Jackson, April 19, 1831, Bassett, Jackson 
Correspondence, IV, 266. 

= Andrew Jackson to John Branch, April 20, 1831, James Parton, Life of 
Andrew Jackson (New York, Mason Brothers, 3 volumes, 1861), III, 
355-356. 

“John Branch to James Iredell, Washington, May 3, 1831, Charles Ear] 
Johnson Collection, State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh; 
John Branch to Charles Fisher, Washington, May 3, 1831, Fisher Papers, 
Southern Historical Collection; John Branch to “A Gentleman in This 
City,” New Bern Spectator, May 21, 1831. 

* Star, May 26, 1831. 
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Branch and condemning Jackson for the “indignity” to North 
Carolina.” 

Branch desired vindication and found it immediately. His 
friends rushed to the press and praised Branch highly. Typi- 
cal letters declared: 


Mr. Branch still retains our affection and confidence. . . . We 
have not become so depraved to denounce a man . . . because he 
will not compromise his honor and dignity at the shrine of des- 
potism and power ... or suffer himself to be hemmed to the 
petticoat of a modern Cleopatra. Mr. Branch has not forsaken 
his principles. He is still pertinaciously clinging to those prin- 
ciples which first induced him to espouse the Jackson cause.?* 


In Branch’s Congressional district the former Congressman 
resigned, and the ex-Navy Secretary entered the race. He 
twice publicly promised to support the administration, and 
the other candidates withdrew from the contest.” 

With the contest over, Branch declared all out war on the 
Van Buren wing of the party. He wrote Edward Freeman, 
editor of the Roanoke Advocate, a public letter giving the 
“true reason” for his “dismissal.” He gave his version of the 
social war and denounced Van Buren for disrupting the 
party.” Other letters followed all bearing the same anti- 
Van Buren theme.* 

Branch lost some friends as he attacked Van Buren, but 
he had many allies who followed his lead. James Iredell, 
former governor and senator and an ex-Federalist, was his 
main lieutenant. William Polk, another ex-Federalist, who 
had directed Jackson’s campaigns in 1824 and 1828 wasa close 
friend of Branch and joined the ex-Secretary in the war on 
Van Buren. Charles Fisher, Samuel Carson, Edward B. Dud- 
ley, Willis Alston, John Owen, George Outlaw, William A. 


* North Carolina Journal (Fayetteville), November 9, 1831, hereinafter 
cited as North Carolina Journal; New Bern Spectator, June 4, 1831. 

*“R.” to editor of Roanoke Advocate (Halifax), hereinafter cited as 
Roanoke Advocate, quoted in the Star, November 1, 1831. 

® John Branch to George Spruill, May 10, 1831, Star, June 2, 1831, quot- 
ing Roanoke Advocate; “Report of the Friends of Mr. (Jesse) Bynum,” 
Free Press, July 19, 26, 1831, quoting Roanoke Advocate. 

* John Branch to Edward Freeman, August 22, 1831, New Bern Spec- 
tator, September 2, 1831, quoting Roanoke Advocate. 

* John Branch to Alexander Mebane and others, August 20, 1831, Free 
Press, September 2, 1831; Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, 
September 8, 1831, hereinafter cited as Raleigh Register. 
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Blount, Kenneth Rayner, Warren Winslow, Charles Manly, 
John Giles, and Burton Craig aligned themselves with the 
ousted navy secretary, and W Villie P. Mangum was accepted 
as an ally by the group. The editors of the Star (Raleigh), 
Western Carolinian (Salisbury), Fayetteville Observer, Ox- 
ford Examiner, Washington Union, and Roanoke Advocate 
(Halifax), were allies of Branch, and National Republican 
journals followed his lead. In leadership among politicians 
and in the press Branch’s group was the strongest in the State. 

Branch soon found out that merely to denounce Van Buren 
as a “malign influence” was not enough to discredit him with 
the voters, and he looked for a better issue. In March Branch 
wrote Iredell, “Our strategy is to assert we opposed the tariff 
and of course those who fostered the tariffs of ’24 and ’28 
upon us.” Iredell did his work well, and soon the press 
labeled Van Buren the “father of the tariff.” “° 

Opposition to the “father of the tariff” increased, and friends 
of Branch called meetings to demand the selection of an anti- 
tariff candidate for vice-president. From Halifax County 
came a suggestion that Branch himself was a suitable candi- 
date, and a meeting in the county was called to make a nomi- 
nation.” In the meantime anti-Van Buren forces in Alabama 
proposed a ticket of Jackson and Philip Pendleton Barbour of 
Virginia, and Branch’s followers recommended the Virginian 
as the vice-presidential candidate.’ Barbour was popular. 
Regular Democrats, including Romulus M. Saunders, the 
Jackson-Van Buren leader, expressed a willingness to go to 
the Democratic National Convention and work for Barbour’s 
nomination.** Yet regular Democrats made it clear that they 
would support the rominee of the convention, and everyone 
assumed that Van Buren would win the nomination. 


*John Branch to James Iredell, Norfolk, March 31, 1832, James Iredell 
Papers, The George Washington Flowers Collection, Duke University, 
Durham. 

"New Bern Spectator, April 20, 1832. 

“Martin Read to Willie P. Mangum, March 2, 1832, Shanks, Mangum 
Papers, I, 500-501. 

= Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., “Martin Van Buren and His Southern Sup- 
porters,” Journal of Southern History, XXII (November, 1956), 454: 
Western Carolinian, April 9, 1832. 

* Romulus Saunders to Willie P. Mangum, February 4, 1832, Shanks, 
Mangum Papers, I, 550. 
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The strategy of Branch’s group next turned to discrediting 
the Baltimore Convention. In almost every issue of the jour- 
nals that followed the ousted secretary's lead, columns were 
filled with bitter attacks on the Baltimore “caucus.” ** When 
Jackson-Van Buren men called a meeting in Halifax to name 
delegates to the Baltimore convention, the Branch men at- 
tended and disrupted the assembly. Ex-congressman Willis 
Alston led the anti-Van Buren forces to a separate gathering, 
denounced the Baltimore Convention, urged voters to select 
delegates to a state convention, and personally recommended 
Jackson and Barbour. They insisted that only through a state 
convention could a Republican nomination be made.” 

Branch’s allies in the press created the illusion of a real 
grass roots movement. The papers filled their columns with 
accounts of “large and respectable” crowds meeting, de- 
nouncing the Baltimore “caucus”, and selecting delegates to 
a state convention. Some meetings passed resolutions calling 
Van Buren a “political juggler,’ “father of the American 
System,” “Federalist,” and “abolitionist.” “* Inspired letters to 
the editors expressed disgust because there were a few peo- 
ple base enough to meet in a “caucus” at Baltimore and tell 
the American people that they must vote for Van Buren.” 
Occasional reports declared that a few office holders had met 
and promised to support the nominee of the Baltimore con- 
vention. Branch’s allies proclaimed all Republicans except 
selfish office-holders would support the nominee of a state 
convention. On June 18 the state convention assembled, con- 
demned Van Buren and the Baltimore “caucus,” praised Bar- 
bour for his anti-tariff stand, and named Jackson and Bar- 
bour as candidates.** Wide publicity resulted from the nomi- 
nation, and even the Washington Globe, organ of the Nation- 
al Democratic party, asked, “if John Branch really thought 
(he) could upset Van Buren in North Carolina?” * 

“New Bern Spectator, May 16, 1832. 

* Western Carolinian, May 7, 1832, quoting Roanoke Advocate. 

“ Address and Resolutions of Pitt County Meeting, New Bern Spectator, 
May 16, 1882. 

* “Jackson Man,” in Free Press, May 23, 1832. 

“Free Press, July 3, 1832. 


* North Carolina Journal, July 14, 1832, quoting Globe (Washington, 
D. C.). 
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Until August Barbour’s chances in North Carolina appear- 
ed excellent. The National Republicans were supporting his 
ticket and making no effort to select electors pledged to Clay. 
This led to some peculiar inconsistencies, and Democrats 
noted that a “lot of Clay-Adams Federalists had suddenly 
found hidden virtues in . . . Judge Barbour.” “’ Even when 
Jackson vetoed the recharter of the national bank, most of 
them ignored the fact that Barbour was an ardent enemy of 
the bank and found this another reason to vote against Van 
Buren, whom they blamed for the veto.*' 

Not until South Carolina called a convention to nullify 
the tariff did the National Republicans take action. Since 
Branch’s followers had held their first meeting, regular Dem- 
ocrats had denounced them as nullifiers, but they and their 
National Republican allies had ignored or denied the 
charge.” James Iredell and a few other allies of Branch did 
voice approval of nullification.“ Democrats called mass meet- 
ings to denounce the nullifiers and public sentiment strongly 
opposed the South Carolina doctrine.** National Republicans 
too could recognize the ground swell, and almost all of them 


sincerely opposed nullification. In September and October 
they hastened to form an electoral ticket urging voters to sup- 
port Henry Clay and save the Union.” 

Van Buren supporters hoped that Barbour would avow 
support of nullification.“ They wrote identical letters to the 
Virginia judge and to Van Buren asking them to state their 
views on various issues.*’ Barbour answered condemning 


“North Carolina Journal, May 23, 1832. 

“North Carolina Journal, July 5, 1832, quoting Fayetteville Observer; 
Lewis Williams to William Lenoir, Washington, January 12, 1832, Lenoir 
Family Papers, Southern Historical Collection; New Bern Spectator, July 
6, 1832. 

“® North Carolina Journal, May 9, 1832. 

“William Haywood, Jr., to Willie P. Mangum, Raleigh, June 22, 1832, 
Shanks, Mangum Papers, I, 558; Western Carolinian, March 11, 1832; 
Miners and Farmers Journal (Charlotte), hereinafter cited as Miners and 
Farmers Journal, December 15, 1832, quoting Roanoke Advocate. 

“ North Carolina Journal, August 22. 

“ Raleigh Register, October 8, 1832; New Bern Spectator, September 19, 
1832. 

“James Grant to Martin Van Buren, August 30, 1832, Elizabeth G. 
McPherson, “Unpublished Letters of North Carolinians to Martin Van 
Buren,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XV (January, 1938), 56, 
hereinafter cited McPherson, “Letters to Van Buren.” 

“Free Press, September 11, 1832. 
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both the protective tariff and nullification, but declaring that 
a state could secede from the union.** Van Buren, too, con- 
demned nullification. To the horror of the regulars who had 
warned him not to reply if an “honest answer would hurt in 
New York, Van Buren also admitted his belief in a protective 
tariff.” Branch’s candidate got the better of the exchange, 
but the anti-nullification feeling would not die down. As the 
Carolina Watchman (Salisbury) explained, it made no dif- 
ference “whether Mr. Barbour is a nullifier or not, . . . That 
party . . . is supporting him” and people will not “afford the 
diewnioniste even the semblance of a triumph.” *’ 

The Watchman’s prediction appeared right. A large num- 
ber of politicians jumped off the Barbour bandwagon. A 
Person County wag wrote, “We have only one nullifier and 
he is trying to work out of former opinions.” *' Chameleon- 
like Willie P. Mangum publicly denounced nullification and 
reluctantly voted for Van Buren.” Edward J. Hale forgot his 
championship of the National Bank and his hatred of Van 
Buren and took his paper into the Jackson-Van Buren camp.” 
The politicians were deserting Branch in order to follow the 
lead of the people. 

A further blow to Branch’s cause occurred shortly before 
election. The press repeated rumors that Barbour had with- 
drawn, and on October 14, he did withdraw from the race in 
Virginia urging his friends to vote for Jackson and Van Buren 
electors.** The leading paper of the Branch group in North 
Carolina declared that it “was evident Barbour intends it to 
apply to his own state alone; yet we cannot see how it can 
operate otherwise than a total withdrawal.” 


“ Philip Pendleton Barbour to Joseph H. Bryan and others, Carolina 
Watchman (Salisbury), October 13, 1832. 

* Martin Van Buren to Joseph H. Bryan and others, Free Press, Octo- 
ber 31, 1832; James Grant to Martin Van Buren, August 30, 1832, McPher- 
son, “Letters to Van Buren,” 56. 

® North Carolina Journal, August 22, 1832, quoting Carolina Watchman. 

™ Spivey McKissick to James K. Polk, January 18, 1833, McPherson, 
“Letters to Polk,” 76. 

®@Mangum’s Speech, Orange County Union Meeting, North Carolina 
Journal, September 26, 1832; Mangum’s Speech in Senate, Miners and 
Farmers Journal, March 1, 1834. 

% Western Carolinian, October 1, 1832, quoting Fayetteville Observer. 

“ Western Carolinian, October 13, 1832; P. P. Barbour to Thomas W. 
Gilmer, October 14, 1832, Free Press, November 6, 1832. 

® North Carolina Journal, November 7, 1832, quoting the Star. 
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The Virginia withdrawal weakened Branch’s candidate, 
and on election day only about three-fifths of the number 
that had voted in 1828 came to the polls. The Jackson-Van 
Buren ticket received 21,007 votes, Clay and Sergeant re- 
ceived 4,563 votes and only 3,855 people cast ballots for 
Jackson-Barbour electors.” The result was a personal victory 
for Jackson and a triumph of unionism over southern nation- 
alism. 

The specter of nullification that proved so disastrous to 
John Branch’s party did not end with the election. Men and 
women continued to gather in courthouses to declare solemn- 
ly their devotion to the Union and condemn the “mad 
policy” of John C. Calhoun.” In November, 1832, the legis- 
lature convened and rejected the quests for office of several 
members of the Branch group. The Jackson-Barbour men 
wanted to elect Branch governor, and about fifty-five of his 
followers had won election to the legislature the previous 
August. Regular Democrats supported Richard Dobbs 
Spaight while most National Republicans first voted for 
Thomas Polk. The National Republicans regarding Branch 
as a nullifier, over to support him, while Branch’s faction 
would not support Polk, who had offended the nullification 
sympathizers in their midst. Polk's friends withdrew their 
candidate and nominated David L. Swain. After the fifth 
ballot Branch’s friends withdrew his name, threw their sup- 
port to Swain, and Swain won the election.** The election 
showed that the coalition of Branch’s friends and National 
Republicans could still function, but now Branch’s allies had 
to follow the lead of the Nationals or face defeat. 

Democrats and National Republicans were united in their 
disapproval of nullification. The General Assembly by a vote 
of approximately five to one declared that nullification was 
“revolutionary . .. subversive . . . and leads to a destruction 
of the Union.” The resolution stated that a majority of North 
Carolinians considered the tariff unconstitutional and all con- 
demned it as “unjust and oppressive.” 
~ © Bree Press, November 27, 1832. 

"= New Bern Spectator, November 17, 1832. 


“Free Press, December 11, 1832. 
® Free Press, January 8, 1833. 
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National Republicans almost unanimously upheld Jack- 
son's demand for coercive action. They voiced their regret 
because the resolution did not contain an approval of the force 
bill.” 

Regular Democrats divided over this issue, but almost 
none of them broke with Jackson because of it. Jesse Speight 
was one of the few who took a strong stand in favor of the 
force bill, and he conceded that coercion, although necessary, 
was wrong in principle.” Three other of the state's Democrats 
voted for the bill in Congress as did Branch’s friend Augus- 
tine H. Shepperd and all three of North Carolina’s National 
Republicans. Thomas Hall and Henry W. Connor, who re- 
mained loyal Democrats, joined with two of Branch’s allies, 
Samuel Carson and Abraham Rencher, in opposing the bill. 
Branch himself did not vote." From the Senate floor loyal 
Democrat Bedford Brown apologized for opposing the ad- 
ministration. He attacked nullification as “unsound Federal- 
ist doctrine,’ but he stated that he had instructions to work 
for peaceable reconciliation and declared that the force bill 
made bloodshed likely. Willie P. Mangum also spoke against 
the bill, but at that time he did not break openly with Jack- 
son. Even the editor of the Constitutionalist, the short-lived 
organ of the Jackson-Van Buren men, asserted, “Blood can 
never cement the Union.” “ Typical of the Democrats was 
Nathaniel Macon. He declared, “I am for Union, no nullifier, 
nor an approver of the (anti-nullification ) Proclamation,” but 
he excused Jackson’s action because of the “very hot time” 
in which he acted.” As Macon declared, “It is the great error 
of the administration, which, except that, had been satis- 
factory in a high degree.”** Almost no regular Democrat 
broke with the party over nullification. 

After the passage of Henry Clay's compromise tariff ended 
© New Bern Spectator, January 18, 1832. 

@ Jesse Speight’s Circular, Free Press, January 22, 1833. 

@ Free Press, March 8, 1833. 

™ Brown’s Speech in Senate, Star, March 1, 1833. 

“Free Press, January 1, 1833, quoting Constitutionalist and People’s 
Advocate (Raleigh). 

® Nathaniel Macon to Andrew Jackson, August 26, September 25, 1833, 
Bassett, Jackson Correspondence, V, 181, 208-209. 


® Nathaniel Macon to Samuel Carson, February 12, 1833, Raleigh Reg- 
ister, August 13, 1833. 
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the crisis, Branch toasted Clay and Calhoun as the two 
patriots who had given the great gift of low tariff to the na- 
tion.” This symbolized his desire of re-establishing the coali- 
tion of his own group of Calhoun partisans with supporters 
of Henry Clay. In the Spring of 1833 feelings were too strong 
for National Republicans to return to an alliance with nulli- 
fiers, and some of their spokesmen even expressed regret that 
“traitors” were not to be hung.” 

The policies of Calhoun had brought the nation to the 
brink of war. The peace-loving people of North Carolina felt 
nothing but contempt for the South Carolinian and his parti- 
sans, and Branch’s faction suffered serious political setbacks. 
Samuel Carson, an avowed nullifier, decisively lost his bid 
for re-election to Congress, and Branch, facing similar pros- 
pects, did not stand for re-election.” Gradually the feelings 
of the people concerning the issue died down, and North 
Carolinians became interested in other matters. 

While North Carolinians were forgetting nullification, 
Andrew Jackson was making another of his major decisions. 
He decided to transfer the governments money from the 
national bank, and the people's interest again turned to na- 
tional politics. National Republicans, including those who 
had supported Jackson and Van Buren as a lesser evil than 
nullifiers, attacked “Old Hickory” for his action.”* In spite of 
a long record of opposition to the national bank, members of 
Branch’s group joined in the cry and denounced the re- 
movals.*! Even those like Willie P. Mangum who had de- 
serted Branch’s ill-fated Barbour movement, raised their 
voices to shout out against Jackson’s latest policy.” 

Some recrimination occurred between National Republicans 
and Branch’s nullification sympathizers, but uniting on the 
phony issue of “resistance to executive tyranny” of “King 

“ Free Press, July 13, 1833. 

* New Bern Spectator, March 8, 1838. 

” Raleigh Register, March 20, 1833. 

* Raleigh Register, October 1, 22, 1833; Lewis Williams to Edmund 
Jones, Washington, December 8, 1833, Edmund Jones Papers, Southern 
Historical Collection; Hugh Waddell to William A. Graham, [Hillsboro], 
December 5, 1833, William A. Graham Papers, State Department of 
Archives and History. 
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Andrew I” they forgot their past differences and merged to 
form the W hig party.” 

With the support of a unified Whig party, Branch sought to 
enter the United States Senate, and his followers tried des- 
perately to embarrass and unseat Democratic Senator Bed- 
ford Brown. Branch’s friend, Samuel Carson, called a public 
meeting and arranged for a petition to be sent to the Senate 
“instructing” the senators to restore the deposits. When 
Brown refused the Whigs denounced him and made his re- 
fusal to obey “tetuactions” or resign a key issue in the 1834 
legislative elections.“ Whig leaders urged voters to cast bal- 
lots for legislators who would refuse to support the re-elec- 
tion of Brown, and many Whig legislators had promised to 
vote for Branch.” Democrats won the election, but W hig 
hopes did not die.’ Branch agreed to stand aside and allow 
his friends to support David L. Swain.” Although Swain’s 
chief support in his election for governor two years before had 
come from National Republicans and his closest political 
friends were of that faction, he posed as a non-partisan cham- 


78 


pion of internal improvements and constitutional revision. 
Some western Democrats placed these objectives above parti- 
san politics and admired Swain highly. Whigs believed that 
they would support Swain for senator. As a reward for stand- 
ing aside in favor of Swain, Whigs hoped to give Branch 


% Western Carolinian, October 11, November 1, 1834; “Sidney” in 
Raleigh Register, December 23, 1834. 

* Miners and Farmers Journal, March 1, 1834; Raleigh Register, Feb- 
ruary 25, March 18, April 15, 1834; Western Carolinian, March 7, 1834; 
covy of Burke County Resolutions, March 27, 1834, Shanks, Mangum 
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*® Miners and Farmers Journal, July 12, 1834; John Owen to David L. 
Swain, Bladen County, September 8, 1834, David L. Swain, Epistolary 
Correspondence (on loan from Needham Cobb), University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, IV; William S. Hoffmann, “Willie P. Mangum and the 
Whig Revival of the Doctrine of Instructions,” The Journal of Southern 
History, XXII (August, 1956), 338, 354. 

* Bedford Brown to Martin Van Buren, September 24, 1834, McPherson, 
“Letters to Van Buren,” 63. 
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the governorship.” The plan failed when western Democrats 
implied that they would not support Swain for a federal office 
unless he voiced approval of Jackson's removal of the de- 
posits.’ Swain, realizing that he could not become senator, 
expressed a desire to remain as governor and continue his 
state program.” Branch again stepped aside, and although 
Democrat Brown retained his Senate seat, Whig Swain de- 
feated eastern Democrat William B. Moseley for the governor- 
ship.” Branch had failed in his attempt to regain high elec- 
tive office. 

Although deteated in his aspirations Branch remained a 
leader in the Whig party. He had won election to the state 
senate and cast vitriolic abuse on “the party” as Whigs re- 
ferred to the Democrats. During the debate concerning in- 
structing senators to support a resolution e xpunging a censure 
of Jackson from the records of the Senate, Branch delivered a 
two-day tirade filled with bitter invective.’ Branch had gone 


too far, and even Whig supporters felt that his abuse of Demo- 
crats had done more harm than good.“ 
Branch temporarily left the State to speculate in Florida 


land, but the Whig coalition which he had forged remained 
as a strong integrated party. It gained great popularity by 
championing annual distribution of the proceeds of public 
land sales.“ In 1836 in the first popular election for governor 
its candidate, Branch’s friend, Edward B. Dudley, « carried 
the state while Whigs won half the seats in the state legis- 


* David L. Swain to William Gaston, Raleigh, September 19, 1834, Wil- 
liam Gaston Papers, Southern Historical Collection; John Owen to David 
L. Swain, Bladen County, September 8, 1834, Richmond Pearson to David 
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lature.“ By 1838 Branch had returned to North Carolina and 
wanted to be his party’s candidate for governor. Dudley re- 
fused to withdraw and Branch entered the race against him. 
Democrats named no candidate and some voted for the ex- 
Navy Secretary, but again John Branch suffered defeat. 
Branch’s desertion of the Whigs occurred at about the same 
time that Calhoun shifted back to the Democrats, but these 
events failed to weaken appreciably the strength of North 
Carolina Whiggery.* Although Branch had done more than 
any single man to build the Whig party in North Carolina, 
few Whigs followed him in his attempt to disrupt the new, 
but by 1838 completely victorious, party. 

It is hard to evaluate the motivation of John Branch. The 
former Navy Secretary was very ambitious, but unlike Willie 
P. Mangum, Branch deserted ‘the Democratic party before 
he felt it was politically expedient to do so. His actions can- 
not be explained primarily as the attempt of a politician to 
gain or retain power or public office. Unlike William A. Gra- 
ham or Edward J. Hale, Branch was no believer in the new 
order of federal aid to the states or a champion of the national 
bank, so his opposition to Jackson cannot be placed on eco- 
nomic grounds. One cannot accept Branch’s own statement 
that he held steadfast to principles and Jackson deserted him. 
Although Branch undoubtedly favored Calhoun, unlike 
Charles Fisher, it seems inadequate to explain Branch’s ac- 
tions as a result of fanatical devotion to the South Carolinian. 
Since Branch began his movement before the nullification 
crisis, his opposition could not have resulted from Jackson’s 
militant stand against the nullifiers. Branch’s feeling of per- 
sonal mistreatment and his desire for revenge were the main 
driving forces behind his action. Branch was playing personal 
politics. 

The result of Branch’s efforts was the formation of a highly 
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disciplined political party which dominated North Carolina 
for fifteen years. The Whigs were more partisan than the 
Democrats, and would not follow the personal whims of the 
former Navy Secretary as many of the pre-1832 Jac ‘ksonians 
had done. Branch failed to receive high office from the Whigs, 
and he died an embittered man. 





EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES OF 
NORTH CAROLINA BAPTISTS 


3yv Davip L. SMILEY* 


In the past, North Carolina Baptists have been accused of 
fundamental hostility to education. Representing lower in- 
come groups, farming and rural people, and those living be- 
yond the pale of the established denominations, Tar Heel 
immersionists were widely regarded as bumpkins with no 
interest in intellectual development. But the stereotype did 
not fit the facts, either as represented by Baptist educational 
institutions, or by their statements of principles. North Caro- 
lina Baptists may have been ignorant, but they were not 
ignorant of their plight, and they worked to improve their 
educational status. Wake Forest College was established by 
the Baptist State Convention in 1834 to produce an educate d 
ministry, and Baptist associations organized some of the earli- 
est schools in the State. The fight for a basic education for 
all children was waged in large part by Baptist leaders. But 
wherever competition developed between church- -supported 
schools and colleges, and state-supported educational institu- 
tions, Baptists staunchly opposed the encroachments of the 
State. In their efforts to make the schoolhouse identical with 
the church-house, they opposed public schools in favor of 
the voluntary principle in education. In thus supporting the 
free-enterprise system, they stood out against the increasing 
socialization of essential public services. 

At no time did any Missionary Baptist group in the State 
oppose the principle of universal education. The Baptist atti- 
tude toward education was expressed in an associational re- 
port for 1889: “Education is power. Proper education is power 
for good, a power which cannot be over-estimated. . . . This 
will apply to denominations as well as individuals. We, as 
Baptists, must not ignore the education of our people if we 


*Dr. David L. Smiley is Assistant Professor of History, Wake Forest 
College, Winston-Salem. 
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would expect the greatest power in uplifting the masses and 
aggressively prosecute the work assigned us.” ' 

With that attitude Baptists organized academies in all parts 
of the State. Though some schools were established before 
the Civil War,’ most of them opened their doors in the two 
decades following 1890—the heyday of private high schools 
in North Carolina. Until 1907, when the first effective public 
high school law was passed, there was no real competition 
from the state or from local governmental agencies. Most 
preparatory training, especially in rural areas, was provided 
by free-enterprise instructors operating their own schools 
with whatever support they could muster from the com- 
munity. In 1907, more than : seventy of these schools were 
oper rated and controlled by Baptists in North Carolina. 

Until the first decade of the twenticth century, then, the 
State was not seriously involved in pre- collegiate education. 
But it did maintain a university at public expense, and this 
the Baptists criticised. E very appropriation was met by reso- 
lutions at associational meetings, as in 1885, when the South 

Yadkin Association protested against “the unfriendly attitude 
and action of the last Legislature towards the interests of the 
denominational schools.” * But the main blast against the Uni- 
versity was a series of articles published in 1893 by Dr. 
Charles E. Taylor, President of Wake Forest C ollege. The 
articles appeared originally in the Biblical Recorder ond were 
later reprinted in a pamphlet and widely circulated under the 
title, How Far Should a State Undertake to Educate? or, A 
Plea for the Voluntary System in Higher Education. Dr. Tay- 
lor’s article was a scholarly summation of the ar guments 
against public taxation to support higher education, and it 
was never really answered except by the passage of time. 

“) Report on Education, Atlantic Baptist Association, Minutes, October 31, 
1889, 15-16. These minutes and all others, unless specified, are located in the 
Wake Forest College Library, Winston-Salem. 

*George W. Paschal, “Baptist Academies in North Carolina,’ North 
Carolina Historical Review, XXVIII (January, 1951), 52-53: and his 
History of Wake Forest College (Wake Forest: Wake Forest College, 3 
volumes, 1935-1943), I, 336-340. See also Edgar W. Knight, “The Academy 
Movement in the South,” —— reprinted from The High School Journal, 
II, No. 7 and 8, and III, No. 1; and his Public School Education in North 
Carolina (Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin, 1916), 44-62. 


* Report on Education, South Yadkin Baptist Association, Minutes, Sep- 
tember 11, 1885, 6 
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In arguments logically organized and buttressed by appeals 
to authorities, Dr. Taylor undertook to establish three conten- 
tions: that the “desirable” education must contain religious 
elements; that the state was prevented by its “fundamental 
law’ from furnishing religious instruction; and that therefore 
the state was unable to provide the “desirable” education. Dr. 
Taylor quoted a minister as saying that “the public schools 
have no more right to teach religion than has the Military 
Academy or the Coast Survey.” * 

Dr. Taylor devoted approximately one-third of the pamph- 
let to a survey of elementary and preparatory schools in North 
Carolina. His purpose was to show that basic education for 
all children was much more important than tax-supported 
higher education for the few. It was also his aim to save the 
free-enterprise schools from state competition. “Either this 
claim as to the functions of a State in education must be 
repudiated by the people, or else very many private enter- 
prises must die,” he warned. “If the people of any State decide 
to accept the whole work of education, the higher as well as 
the lower, as one of the functions of their State, then those 
who control the majority of the colleges and academies for 
both sexes within that State may expect . . . in the course of 
time, to close their institutions entirely ... their ultimate 
doom is sealed. They may struggle on for a few years, but 
the end will be only a question of time.” ’ 

Under the impact of Taylor’s impassioned paragraphs and 
gloomy forebodings, the State Baptist Convention at its meet- 
ing in December, 1893, appointed a committee of five to me- 
morialize the Legislature on the “friction and competition 
between the State schools and the denominational schools,” 
and also to secure, if possible, “such arrangements as will 
enable the schools founded and conducted by citizens to do 
‘How Far Should a State Undertake to Educate? or, A Plea for the 
Voluntary System in the Higher Education. By a Citizen of North Caro- 
lina (C. E. Taylor). (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 1894), herein- 
after cited as Taylor, How Far Should a State Undertake to Educate? 
The minister quoted is the Rev. Howard Crosby, on page 6. The “desirable” 


education is from 29. 
*Taylor, How Far Should a State Undertake to Educate?, 6. 
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their work without unnecessary competition with the State 
schools.” ° 

Dr. Taylor's articles also provided the ammunition for a 
continuing skirmish with the State. In the fall of 1894, Bap- 
tist associations all over the State adopted resolutions con- 
demning public appropriations to the University and request- 
ing am 5 contributions to the State’s elementary schools 
instead. Most of the resolutions closely resembled each other 
and were probably copied from the same document. All of 
them noted that the public free schools provided a term of 
only about three months and paid the teachers $22.00 a 
month, while for 1893 and 1894 the Legislature had ap- 
propriated $148,000 for higher education. “Many resolutions 
concluded with the statement that “the appropriation of the 
taxes of the people to higher education does, in our opinion, 
hinder — rather than help the educational interests of the 
State.” 

W om a few years after the publication of Dr. Taylor's 
pamphlet, the voice of Baptist protest against the inroads of 
Caesar grew stronger and associational education committees 
vied with each other in the preparation of bombastic and 
florid pronouncements. One associational report in 1896 de- 
clared that “the future civilization of America depends . 
on the extent to which distinctively Christian education shall 
be encouraged. The State has no more right to supply it on 
Wednesday in a college, male or female, than it has to provide 
it in a church on Sunday.” Indeed, the report went on, “to 
submit without protest to what we believe to be unjust and 
wrong, and to allow the efficiency of our institutions to be 
mnt without seeking to defend them is neither manly, 

Baptistic, nor C hristian.” * Baptists would not turn the other 


“Action of Baptist State Convention, December, 1893, in Taylor, How 
Far Should a State Undertake to Educate ?, 47. See also George W. Paschal, 
“The Truth as to the Public School Advancement in North Carolina,” 
Wake Forest Student, XLVII (November, 1929), 31-61, especially pages 
41-43, and 55. 

*Report on Education, Caldwell County Baptist Association, Minutes, 
September 7, 1894, 5; Report on Education, Brier Creek Baptist Association, 
Minutes, October 13, 1894, 7. The same resolution was copied into Elkin 
Baptist Association, Minutes, 1894, 5, and South Yadkin Baptist Associa- 
tion, Minutes, 1894, 8. 

* Report on Education, Yadkin Baptist Association, Minutes, August 15, 
1896, 14-15. 
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cheek to the State; instead, one group demanded that the 
University be thrown to the lions: “As the disestablishment 
of the Church was for the welfare of Christianity,” the Atlan- 
tic Association announced in 1897, “so we believe that the 
disestablishment of schools for higher education would result 
in good.” * 

While the criticism of state aid to higher education gained 
adherents among Baptists, the number of church- and asso- 
ciation-supported academies grew rapidly. In the decade of 
the 1890's, Baptist associations and churches founded more 
than twenty preparatory schools in North Carolina, and in the 
single year of 1900, eight more opened their doors to students. 
Baptist organizations supported these enterprises, and many 
welcomed the educational emphasis of their people. “Bap- 
tists seemed a century ago to despise education almost,” 
Bladen Association’s education committee said. “Now they 
are among the most earnest and successful promoters of real 

christian education. .. . They have made wonderful progress 
in private schools and academies.” " In 1903 the Mec klenburg 
and Cabarrus Association declared that a “tidal wave of in- 


terest in the subject of education” was “sweeping over the 
State,” and the Tar River Association found “Baptists in the 
forefront” of it." Caldwell County Association said that “our 
people” had “discovered their real enemies—Illiteracy and 
Isolation—and will overthrow the first with better schools and 


49 


the last with better roads and telephone. 

But not all Baptists were agreed on the value of education. 
The committee on education at the Alexander Association's 
1900 meeting x stated cautiously that “this experiment” of edu- 
cation “has developed certain dangers which we cannot too 
carefully guard.” The church, the report asserted, “must resist 
the growing sentiment that to preach the Gospel successfully 
a man must have all the polish of the schools. The C hurch 


* Report on Education, Atlantic Baptist Association, Minutes, October 
14, 1897, 13-14. 

” Report on Education, Bladen Baptist Association, Minutes, November 6, 
1901, 6. 

" Report on Education, Mecklenburg and Cabarrus Baptist Association, 
Minutes, August 21, 1903, 10; Report on Education, Tar River Baptist 
Association, Minutes, October 7, 1902, 9. 

“Report on Education, Caldwell County Baptist Association, Minutes, 
September 30, 1905, 10. 
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must insist upon a religion of the heart as opposed to a more 
intellectual Christianity.” But these words were intended as 
a warning against overemphasizing education at the expense 
of religious faith; the association did not oppose literacy and 
universal education.” 

Generally, ~vewl in the years before 1907 Baptists ad- 
vocated public taxation and support for elementary education 
while remaining adamant on the issue of public support to 
institutions of higher learning. “The tide of infidelity and 
skepticism which has swept over from Germany and has laid 
its hold upon some of our colleges and univ ersities,” said the 
Tar River Association in 1899, “must be met by a counter- 
acting influence which can only arise from Christian educa- 
den '* The Baptists made heroic efforts to provide religious 
and academic instruction for the thousands of youths ‘whe 
had no other medium of high school education. “The State 
is largely and rightly in the ascendency in the sphere of pri- 
mary ‘eieedtion” the Robeson Association reported in 1901, 
“private individuals and corporations have long occupied the 
field of secondary educational effort, but are now fast giving 
way, in cities and large towns, to the State, and elsewhere to 
the denainitions.” Robe ‘son Baptists predicted that “within 
a few years a genuine private high school in this State will be 
a rarity as is the case now in States having a large public 
school fund—even in South Carolina.” “ 

But with the Public School Law of 1907, authorizing the 
establishment of rural high schools with an annual appro- 
priation from the state government of $45,000 to support 
them, the process of socializing education was accelerated. 
In the same year, county commissioners were authorized (in- 
deed, the Supreme Court interpreted the law to be oblig- 
atory) to levy an additional tax to bring the school term in 
each district up to four months, and the Assembly passed a 
compulsory school attendance law, though it was not en- 


* Report on Education, Alexander Baptist Association, Minutes, October 
5, 1900, 5. 

* Report on Education, Tar River Baptist Association, Minutes, October 
3, 1899, 5. 

* Report on Education, Robeson Baptist Association, Minutes, November 
6, 1901, 11. 
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forced. It was these laws, more than any of the others relating 
to public education, which made the rural public high school 
possible, and that brought the State into competition with 
church- “supported education at another point—the association- 
al academies." 

The new threat to their educational institutions quickly 
aroused North Carolina Baptists. In their meetings in 1908, 
many associational education committees warned of the dan- 
ger. “We recommend that our Baptist people stand by our 
Baptist High Schools and place them on a more permanent 
basis,” the Yadkin Baptist Association said. “We believe it 
would be a fatal mistake to allow our denominational schools 
to be cr ushed out by the present system of State High 
Schools.” '? Liberty Association, which sponsored the Liberty - 
Piedmont Academy in Davidson County, was more explicit in 
its concern. Denominational academies, it said, were feeders 
for denominational colleges as state high schools would be 
feeders for the state university. “A determined purpose on the 
part of the State to put our High Schools out of business must 
be apparent to all. State High Schools are being established 
in close competition with these denominational institutions 
that have been built with so great sacrifice; and in some cases 
they have overwhelmed our academies and taken the field for 
themselves.” Liberty Association was not ready to surrender 
to the state; it appealed for support and referred to the strug- 
gle as a fundamental one. “Once more we are face to face 
with the time worn problem,” it concluded; “shall the denomi- 
nation or the State educate our children?” 

The Caldwell County Baptist Association echoed the appeal 
for support, and admitted that its own school at Lenoir had 
closed down. “The public school . . . cannot take the place 
of the secondary denominational school,” its report somewhat 
*J. Y. Joyner, Biennial Report, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction (Raleigh: E. M. Uzzell, State Printer, 1908), 16, hereinafter 
cited Joyner, Biennial Report, 1908; State Superintendent of Public In- 


struction, The Public School Law of North Carolina ... (Raleigh: State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1913), 37-83, especially Sec. 4115, 50- 
52 


it Report on Education, Yadkin Baptist Association, Minutes, August 7, 
1908, 10. 

* Report on Education, Liberty Baptist Association, Minutes, August 19, 
1908, 8 
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This composite reproduction depicts the expansion of the first building of Buie’s 
Creek Academy (now Campbell College). Note the additions to the original structure 


which was begun in 1887. On December 20, 1900, this entire building was destroyed 
by fire 
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illogically read. “We must maintain these schools, if for no 
other reason, for the sake of the denominational Colleges.” ™ 
In the Eastern Baptist Association, the warning was sounded 
by Principal C. M. Beach of the academy at Delway. He re- 
ported that since the passage of the Public School Law in 
1907, the State had established more than 150 schools with 
free tuition in 86 different counties. “This means, brethren, 
that our Denominational High Schools must receive more 
loyal support by our Baptist people, or they must lose out in 
this unequal contest,” he warned.”” Piedmont Association 
agreed. “The situation in the educational life of our denomi- 
nation is becoming acute. The state is undertaking to cover 
the whole field, from the public school in the re mote districts 
to the university. *' The Baptists in Allegheny Association 
also called for a renewal of interest in face a the crisis. “Shall 
we falter because the State is competing for the boys and 
girls? If we expect to keep pace with our work and have 
strong aggressive leaders they must be trained in Baptist 
schools. Let there be a great educational awakening among 
our folks. . . . 

But not all Baptists joined the swelling ranks of the mourn- 
ers. As before, spokesmen for the Alexander Association dif- 
fered with their fellows. “State High Schools and local tax 
districts have rapidly taken the place of private academies 
and high schools,” they said in 1911. “Education is, therefore. 
becoming more and more a public concern and less and less 
a private business. This, we think, is well because it gives alla 
better opportunity to acquire a good education.” ~* The Rev. 
]. E. Lineberry, Educational Secret tary of the State Baptist 
Convention, who was specially chargec d with the 1 responsibil- 
ity of saving as many of the denominational academies as 


* Report on Education, Caldwell County Baptist Association, Minutes, 
September 25, 1908, 10. 

*™ Report on General Education, Eastern Baptist Association, Minutes, 
October 8, 1908, 16. Beach did not have his data altogether accurate. The 
Biennial Report, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1907-1909 
listed 156 high schools in 81 counties with a total enrollment of 3,949. 

= Resolution on Schools and Colleges, Piedmont Baptist Association, 
Minutes, August 13, 1909, 15. 

2 Report on Education, Allegheny Baptist Association, Minutes, 1909, 
6-7. 

* Report on Education, Alexander Baptist Association, Minutes, October 
6, 1911, 4. 
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possible, would not admit to the crisis. Baptist academies, 
he said, were in no danger from the “multiplication” of the 
rural high schools by the State, “which cannot approach 
them in standards and equipment, and can never supply what 
is in truth the fundamental need of the high school youth, 
namely, sympathetic, personal Christian g guidance and teach- 
Misc. 

Aside from these minor disagreements, Baptists generally 
continued to warn of impending doom to denominational 
academies, and to seek support by emphasizing the values of 
a religious bias in education. That argument was expressed 
in many ways by education committees of Baptist associa- 
tions in their annual meetings. “Schools as well as churches 
should be evangelistic,” a spokesman for Transylvania Bap- 
tist Association declared in 1917. “The Bible should go hand 
in hand with history, mathematics, the classics. . . . Christian 
education is the correct education; the State cannot give it; 
evangelical churches must.” * At a gathering of Tuckaseigee 
Association in 1918, a report read by J. C. Ingram of Sylva 
Collegiate Institute, a Baptist Academy in Jackson € Jounty, 


revealed prevailing war attitudes in defe nding religious edu- 
cation. German atrocities in the war, Professor Ingram said, 
arose out of a failure of moral instruction: “. . . if there had 
existed in the German government, for the past generation, 
Christian schools of the equivalent of Baptist schools now 
under the Southern Baptist Convention, this war could never 


; 
> 26 


have occurred... . 

Another factor which enhanced the church-supported 
schools, in the opinion of Baptist spokesmen, was the church’s 
position in the evolution controversy which invaded the South 
in the 1920's. Stanly Association’s meeting for 1924 considered 
the advantages of maintaining Baptist academies, and pointed 
out the efforts of sc ientists “to attack the Bible from the stand- 
point of science.” In the face of that threat, the associational 


* Report on Education, Stanly Baptist Association, Minutes, October 25, 
1912, 10-12. 

* Report on Education, Transylvania Baptist Association, Minutes, Oc- 
tober 17, 1917, 7. 

* Report on Education, Tuckaseigee Baptist Association, Minutes, August 
15, 1918, 9. 
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report declared, “we must train our God-fearing men and 
women to meet these scientists on their own ground and while 
pursuing all knowledge in all realms, to relate all science and 
all knowledge to Almighty God.” * Nine years later the same 
association reiterated its view. “The rationalists of the past 
century succeeded in mowing down the world with their at- 
tacks upon the Bible, their sneering disbelief in the super- 
natural and their open effort to deat the history of the 
Bible narratives. .. . The battle is on in the schools hetwe en 
a materialistic ind a spiritual interpretation of life.” * 

But the most audacious reason given for supporting the 
Baptist educational institutions was expressed in the report on 
Christian education at the Stanly Association meeting in Octo- 
ber, 1929. “The day we surrender the teacher's chair to other 
than Christians, that day our nation is doomed,” the edu- 
cation committee declared. “If the Baptists are to dominate 
the South and the South is to dominate America and America 
is to dominate the world, then we must redouble our efforts 
to strengthen and encourage the te aching of the Christian 
religion as the Baptists understand it. 

But despite the varied claims of church-supported high 
schools and the zealous and sacrificial efforts of Baptists, tax- 
supported educational institutions inexorably displaced the 
academies. Some of the Baptist schools continued as junior 
colleges, and in the mountains, where basic education was 
still a luxury, Baptist academies held out against the State 
until the depression decade of the 1930's. The state of literacy 
in the mountain section of the State was reflected in the 
printed minutes of the 1919 meeting of Liberty and Duck- 
town Association, where the secretary reported ‘that “the re- 
port on Christian Education was so written that the clerk 
could not read it.” *’ 

Aside from the mountains and the few junior colleges, the 


77Report on Education, Stanly Baptist Association, Minutes, November 
6, 1924, 9. ; i 

* Report on Education, Stanly Baptist Association, Minutes, October 25, 
1933, a 

a on Education, Stanly Baptist Association, Minutes, October 31, 

1929, 

= Liberty and Ducktown Baptist Association (North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee), Minutes, 1919, 5. 
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academies could not compete with the state schools, with 
their free tuition, their generous building program which 
brought the schools close to the people, and their ever-in- 
creasing budgets. Basically, too, it was a conflict between two 
philosophies of education, and not even the majority of Bap- 
tists supported the views expressed by their leaders. Many 
accepted the arguments of J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as expressed in his report for 1909. 
Only the public high school could meet the needs of the 
masses, he argued. No church high school could expect the 
patronage of more than the children of families accepting 
its doctrines; a high school system based on denominational 
support that would reach all the children would require that 
each denomination maintain its own school system over the 
entire State. If the task of education were to be done at all, 
Joyner said, it would have to be done by taxation; only the 
resources of the State were sufficient to operate free schools, 
open to rich and poor, regardless of creed or condition, and 
thus afford an equal educational opportunity to all, which 
should be a basic principle in a republic. North Carolinians, 
fiercely democratic, generally accepted Joyner’s arguments, 
particularly when he disclaimed any conflict with religiously- 
supported education: “God speed the work of the church and 
the private high school in this common battle against ignor- 
ance and illiteracy,” he said.*' Also, North Carolinians gener- 
ally acclaimed the statement of Governor Charles B. Avcock 
in his message to the General Assembly at the opening of the 
session in 1903: “Education is a governmental function. The 
right to collect taxes for that purpose is based on the duty of 
the State to educate its citizens.” * 

In their extended struggle with the State over the nature 
of the education their children would get, Baptists lost out: 
the church-supported academy is an all-but-forgotten thing. 
The arguments Baptists employ ed in the defense of their edu- 
cational institutions, however, revealed the concern they felt 
for the issue. The expansion of the State into the field of high 


"Joyner, Biennial Report, 1908, 16-18. 
* Gov. Charles B. Aycock, Biennial Message ... to the General Assembly, 
Session, 1902 (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, State Printers, 1903), 10 
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school education came as a result of public demand, and that 
after years of widespread shame over the State’s unusually 
high rate of adult illiteracy. Efficiency, economy, and public 
honor were all served by the State’s entry into the field of high 
school education operation, but it also meant the end of the 
free enterprise principle in an important area of human ac- 
tivity. Public education is therefore a chapter in the story of 
the creation of the compromise between individual initiative, 
however inefficient, and the principle of state-supported and 
state-directed enterprise, based upon efficiency and equality. 

The Baptist schools served well in their day; they left the 
mark of their character-building efforts upon the thousands 
of children who attended them. They provided a high school 
education to those in rural areas who would not otherwise 
have gotten more than a few months’ formal schooling. For 
that task in turn-of-the-century North Carolina, a missionary 
spirit was needed. That, the churches were able to provide, in 
full measure. 





THE ERA OF THE OPERA HOUSE 
IN PIEDMONT NORTH CAROLINA 


By DONALD J. RULFS* 


In his Official Theatrical Guide for 1904-1905, (New York, 
1904), Julius Cahn listed thirty-nine North Carolina towns 
that had opera houses. Piedmont towns represented on the 
list were the following: Burlington, Charlotte, Gastonia, 
Greensboro, Mount Airy, Randleman, Salisbury, Statesville, 
and Winston-Salem. The purpose of this survey is to examine 
the eleven opera houses in Charlotte, Greensboro, Salisbury, 
and Winston-Salem during the years of their splendor and 
during their decline. In instances when an opera house was 
active over a period of several decades, one season in each 
decade will be presented in some detail in order to indicate 
trends in theatrical production. 

The earliest of the eleven opera houses was Meroney’s 
Hall in Salisbury. During the early 1870's theatrical produc- 
tions had been offered in Salisbury at Town Hall and at Mc- 
Neely’s Hall." However, on May 29, 1873, the Salisbury 
Carolina Watchman announced that T. J. Meroney was“. . . 
repairing and fitting up his large Hall, recently purchased 
from the town, in regular theatrical style. . . .” The building 
purchased was the Market House, a structure exctted 1 in 1860- 
1861 at 119 North Main Street on a lot seventy-one feet by 
one hundred and sixteen feet.’ The Meroney Brothers, T. I. 
and P. P. Meroney, transformed the Market House into a well- 
equipped, second-story theatre with modern gas lighting; 
a seating capacity of 1,200; and a proscenium opening thirty- 
two and one half feet wide and twenty-five feet high.’ 

*Dr. Donald J. Rulfs is an Associate Professor of English at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. The research for this article was made 
possible by a grant from the North Carolina State College Faculty Re- 
search and Professional Development Fund. 

1Carolina Watchman (Salisbury), November 10, 1871, March 1, 1872, 
and April 5, 1873, hereinafter cited as Carolina Watchman. 

2 Salisbury City Records, City om, —. May 26, June 23, and 
July 28, 1860; January 3 and July 29, 

* Julius Cahn, Official Theatrical Gude for 1904-1905 (New York: 


Publishing office, Empire Theater Building, 1904), 608, hereinafter cited 
as Cahn, Theatrical Guide. 
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The opening night of Meroney Hall was November 17, 
1873, when the Tremain Brothers Company offered an even- 
ing of variety and burlesque entertainment. The Carolina 
Watchman for November 20 reported that the troupe played 

. to a large and appreciative audience. The actors all did 
well. The music was good, and the performance chaste, but 
laughable.” During the remainder of the first season there 
were the well-known Berger Family of Swiss Bell Ringers 
on December 18 and the Thespian Dramatic Company with 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room on February 19. 

During the next decade, the season of 1882-1883 at Mero- 
ney Hall opened on October 13 with the Armstrong Brothers 
Minstrels and Brass Band.* Within the same month, the Caro- 
lina Watchman for October 26 reported that the Madison 
Square Theatre Company “by some accident” played Es- 
meralda on October 21, and that although the town had only 
two hours’ notice, there was a large audience. The only other 
performance during the season was the Representative Pan- 
tomime Company with Robert A. Hewlette’s Humpty-Dump- 
ty on March 29. The season 1893-1894 at Meroney Hall wit- 
nessed more amateur than professional entertainment. First, 
the Charlotte Dramatic Club presented Dollars and Cents on 
November 17, and on January 5 the newly organized Salis- 
bury Dramatic Club produced The Love C hase, the proceeds 
of which were to go to the fund for the erection of a monu- 
ment in Raleigh to the Confederate dead.* On February 5 
the Salisbury Dramatic Club presented The Tourist Ticket, 
and the season ended with the professional performance of 
the Gruber Family in a concert on June 21. 

The final season at Meroney Hall was that of 1904-1995, 
which opened on October 13 with Miss Bob White, a comic 
opera starring Mae Phelps. This was followed on October 21 
with another comic opera, Dolly Varden, featuring Rena 
Aubrey, and within the same month Helen Grantley appeared 
in Her Lord and Master, a comedy, on October 31. The last 
performance in Meroney Hall after thirty-two years of rather 
limited activity was the appearance of Thomas Jefferson, son 


*Carolina Watchman, October 12, 1882. 
"Carolina Watchman, January 4, 1894. 
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of Joseph Jefferson, in the ever popular Rip Van Winkle on 
March 13, 1905. After the closing of this theatre, the Salis- 
bury Evening Post, which had begun on January 9, 1905, 
moved into the building according to a full-page advertise- 
ment in the Post for September 8, 1905. The building was 
eventually destroyed by fire in 1912.* 

With the closing of the old Meroney Hall, two members 
of the next generation of the Meroney family, Dr. LeRoy 
Meroney and his sister, Miss Lena Meroney, built a new 
Meroney Opera House at 213 South Main Street.” William 
Taylor deeded the land to the Meroneys in May, 1904.* The 
theatre was opened on November 20, 1905, with A Madcap 
Princess starring Sophie Brandt. Almost immediately theatri- 
cal entertainment for Salisbury improved, and the reason was 

lainly stated in the Salisbury Evening Post for November 
18, 1905: “Heretofore Salisbury has failed to secure the best 
attractions that have come for the all sufficient reason that it 
had no theatre of sufficient proportions to admit the produc- 
tions that passed the city by.” 

After the opening of the new Meroney Opera House, the 
next attraction was the popular musical comedy Breezy Time 
on January 23, 1906, followed by John Philip Sousa’s Band 
on the afternoon of January 26. ‘The next two highlights of 
the first season were the Countess Olga van Hatzfeldt in The 
Little Duchess on March 3, followed by Master Gabriel in 
Buster Brown on March 5. Within the same month, one of the 
most famous performers ever to appear in North Carolina 
came to the new opera house. On March 10 Sarah Bernhardt 
played Camille in French to a capacity house. The Post for 
March 12 reported as follows upon her performance: “Her 
first and every movement were poems, and her bell-like voice 
was electrifying. .. . A glance of the eye or a movement of the 
body was as clear as the spoken word could have been.” 
Outstanding productions during the remainder of the first 
season were Dora Thorne on March 28, The Mummy and the 


*J. M. McCorkle’s column “Yesteryears” in the Salisbury Evening Post, 
September 26, 1948, hereinafter cited as McCorkle, “Yesteryears.” 

™ McCorkle, “Yesteryears.” 

* Book 101, 100, Book of Deeds, Register of Deeds Office, Rowan County, 
hereinafter cited as Book of Deeds. 
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Humming Bird with Henry Carl Lewis on April 3, and a 
concert by Lillian Nordica, the noted operatic soprano, on 
May 17. 

In 1911 the Meroney Oper ra House was sold by the 
Meroneys to H. Clay Grubb,” and the name of the building 
was changed to the Grubb Theatre. A full- -page advertise- 
ment in the Post for July 12, 1911, announced the opening of 
the Grubb Theatre on July 13 with vaudeville and two thou- 
sand-foot motion pictures. The theatre offered continuous 

vaudeville and pictures for the entire season of 1911-1912, 
with a change of bill on Thursdays. During the season, how- 
ever, fourteen touring hit attractions appeared at the theatre 
as well as one stock company, the Bullock Company, which 
played from November 30 through December 2. Among the 
better touring attractions were F. Marion Crawloed’s The 
White Sister with Lillian Rhodes on October 25; Edgar 
Selwyn’s The Country Boy with Grace Campbell on Novem- 
ber 8; Eugene Walter's Paid in Full on January 26; Jumping 
Jupiter, a musical comedy with Richard Carle and Edna Wal- 
lace Hopper, on February 7; and Charles Klein’s The Third 
Degree on February 21. 

According to an advertisement for B. F. Keith Vaudeville 
in the Post for April 30, 1914, the name of the Grubb Theatre 
was changed to the Colonial Theatre. In 1915 the estate of 
H. Clay Grubb sold the theatre to T. E. Witherspoon, who 
immediately sold it to Pete B. Beard within the same vear." 
At present the building is owned by the descendants of 
Beard. On November 21, 1918, the theatre assumed the name 
of the Strand" and continued to offer vaudeville and motion 
pictures with occasional appearances of touring attractions. 
By the season 1922-1923, however, there were only four tour- 
ing productions: Eve, a musical comedy with Nyra Brown 
and Johnny Getz, on January 16; Shuffle Along, a colored 
revue, on January 26; Listen to Me, a musical, on February 
6; and John Willard’s The Cat and the Canary, a thriller, on 
March 19. Subsequently the theatre was named the State, and 


° Book 121, 530, Book of Deeds, Register of Deeds Office, Rowan County. 
” Book 140, 178, Book of Deeds, Register of Deeds Office, Rowan County. 
“ Salisbury Evening Post, November 21, 1918. 
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at the present it goes under the name of the Center, a motion 
picture theatre. 

The first opera house in Greensboro was Benbow Hall 
located at 222 South Elm Street” and built by Dr. D. W. C. 
Benbow. On May 1 and 9, 1874, the second-story Hall was 
opened for public inspection, and the Greensboro New North 
State for May 6 reported as follows: “It is not entirely com- 
pleted, but enough is done to show that it will be magnificent 
when finished. It is lighted with gas, and will seat seven 
hundred and fifty people.” A week later the same newspaper 
added that the central gas burner is “brilliant and elegant” 
and the stage “large and well adapted for the purposes for 
which it was intended.” The first performance in Benbow 
Hall followed on June 9 when Mr. Leo P. Wheat of Richmond 
gave a concert assisted by his church choir.”* The first profes- 
sional performance was a lecture by Miss Lillian Edgarton 
entitled “Fashion—Its Follies and Changes” on October 13, 
1874. 

During the fifteen years that Benbow Hall was in operation, 
a great variety of professional entertainment was offered. 
Among the outstanding plays were the following: The Two 
Orphans, starring Emma Pierce and Ada Gilman on Novem- 
ber 5, 1875; The Old Curiosity Shop with Katie Putnam on 
December 30, 1875, and December 18, 1878; Fanchon the 
Cricket with Katie Putnam on January 10, 1876; and Col. 
Mulbery Sellers with George T. Ulmer on November 13, 1888. 
Musical productions of all kinds far outnumbered the plays, 
however, as indicated by the following popular performances: 
Blind Tom, the famous Negro pianist, on February 8, 1876; 
Madame Rentz’s Female Minstrels on October 17, 1876; the 
New Orleans Jubilee Singers on February 23 and 24, 1877; 
Ford’s Juvenile Opera Company with fifty children in H. M. S. 
Pinafore on September 29, 1879; Baird’s New Orleans Min- 
strels on March 17, 1880; and the Swiss Bell Ringers on April 
6, 1888. Among the novelty and variety entertainments were 
the popular Sol Smith Russell, humorist, on September 19, 


“Ethel Stephens Arnett, Greensboro, North Carolina (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1955), 293, hereinafter cited Arnett, 


Greensboro. 
* New North State (Greensboro), June 3, 1874. 
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1877, and October 17, 1879; Arthur L. Butt’s Panorama Illus- 
trating the Book of Revelation on March 5, 1880; and Zera 
Semon, magician and ventriloquist, on September 28, 1881, 
and September 24, 1883. The last performance in Benbow 
Hall was on April 12, 1884, when John Wild appeared in the 
New York hit musical entitled Running Wild. 

The second opera house in Greensboro was Bogart’s Opera 
House, located on the corner of Greene and West Market 
streets'* and equipped by Dick Bogart. The Greensboro 
Patriot for January 18, 1889, carried the following infor- 
mation: “We learn that Mr. Dick Bogart contemplates trans- 
forming what is now known as Bogart’s Hall into Bogart’s 
Opera House. It is his intention to put in a stage that will be 
15 feet wide and 12 feet deep, with 11 feet in the wings on 
each side of the drop curtain.” A stage of such small dimen- 
sions was not attractive to the average touring companies, and 
the companies that did attempt to perform in Bogart’s Opera 
House must have done so under difficulties. The first perform- 
ance was a production of Olivette by the Templeton Comic 
Opera Company on April 12, 1889, before a large audience." 
Some of the other performances attempted were as follows: 
Uncle Tom's Cabin by the Frank F. Griswold Company on 
January 5, 1895; Miller’s Opera Company with Girolfe 
Girofla, The Chimes of Normandy, and The Bohemian Girl 
on March 1 and 2, 1895, with a matinee on March 2; and 
Richards and Pringle’s Minstrels on October 25, 1897, the last 
performance in Bogart’s Opera House. 

The third opera house in Greensboro was the Academy of 
Music, which was the West Market Street Methodist Church 
converted into a theatre by Calvin N. McAdoo, Jr., T. J. 
McAdoo, and J. W. Blackburn.” The seating capacity was 
900. Among the earliest productions at the Academy was a 
week of stock plays by the Stamford Dramatic Company, be- 
ginning on November 9, 1896." At this time the stock com- 
panies were becoming popular, and all of them had certain 
features in common. Engagements were usually by the week, 


* Arnett, Greensboro, 293. 

*% Greensboro Patriot, April 18, 1889. 

% Arnett, Greensboro, 293. 

*% Greensboro Patriot, November 4, 1896. 
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during which the hard-working actors offered eight perform- 
ances, including matinees on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
with a change of bill every day. Most of the presentations 
were melodramas of some vintage, but a few companies also 
attempted musical comedy and light opera. Prices of admis- 
sion for the plays were always 10, 20, and 30 cents, while 
musical productions demanded 15, 25, and 35 cents. The 
Cora Van Tassel Company played at the Academy for a half 
or “split” week beginning November 1, 1897; The Merry- 
makers for a “split” week, November 25, 1897; the Woodward 
Warren Company for a week, November 29, 1897; the Lillian 
Tucker and Charles C. Vaught Comedy Company for a week, 
January 3, 1898; and the Frank Adams Company for a “split” 
week, February 25, 1901. 

Among the touring hit plays to appear at the Academy 
were the following: Gus Thomas’ comedy The Burglar with 
Horace Mitchell on November 8, 1897; Mark Twain’s Pudd’n 
Head Wilson with Theodore Hamilton and Joseph Jefferson, 
Jr., on January 6, 1898; Augustin Daly’s comedy A Night Off 
on February 25, 1898; Louis James in Julius Caesar and 
Spartacus, matinee and evening, on March 14, 1898; and 
Edwin A. Davis in the comedy His Excellency on March 23, 
1898. Popular musical hits also played at the Academy: Wang, 
starring Dan Packard, on January 29 and April 4, 1898; Old 
Times Down South, starring Polk Miller, on February 28, 
1898; Blatchford Kavanaugh and Roney’s Boys on January 
18, 1901; and Barlow’s Minstrels on February 2, 1901. The 
last performance in the Academy was the melodrama, Pearl 
of the Sierras, presented by the Frank Adams Stock Company 
on February 27, 1901. In December, 1901, the Academy of 
Music property was sold at auction to Col. W. H. Osborn and 
Seymour Kirkman, who planned to tear the building down.” 

Replacing the Academy was the fourth opera house in 
Greensboro, the new combined City Hall and Grand Opera 
House on the northwest corner of North Elm and Gaston 
streets. When the Grand Opera House was opened on Sep- 
tember 3, 1901, it was only on the second floor with the City 
Market on the first floor. In 1913 the Market was moved, and 

*% Greensboro Patriot, December 11, 1901. 
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the theatre was enlarged to occupy both floors." In 1901 the 
Grand Opera House had a seating capacity of 1,000; gas and 
electricity; a distance of fifty-five feet between side walls; 
and a proscenium opening thirty-two feet wide and thirty- 
eight feet high.” The interior was first painted a dull red color, 
but this was replaced with a decoration in white and gold.”' 
The opera house was leased for two years by the city to the 
S. A. Schloss Theatre Circuit of W ilmington, which operated 
fourteen opera houses in North and South Carolina.” The 
annual rent was $750, with the City of Greensboro reserving 
the right to use the theatre for public meetings.” 

The Greensboro Grand Opera House was opened on Sep- 
tember 3, 1901, with a performance of the popular Al. G. 
Fields Minstrels. There was no further entertainment during 
the first season until February 6, 1902, when John Philip 
Sousa’s Band played at a matinee to a crowded house. The 
only other engagement during the first season was a week of 
stock by the Spooner Dramatic Company, beginning on May 5. 

After the lapse of a decade, however, the season 1911-1912 
found the Greensboro Grand Opera House in full operation 
with a total of seventy-two performances. Touring hit plays 
offered were Thomas Dixon's The Clana on September 
27; Anthony Mars’ The Girl in the Taxi on September 28; 
Neil Twomey’s dramatization of Augusta Evan's novel St. 
Elmo on October 13; oo Barr McCutcheon’s Beverly of 
Graustark on October 17; Henry Bernstein’s The Thief on 
November 2; Paul M. Dawes The Girl from Rector’s on 
November 29; Frances Hodgson Burnett’s The Dawn of To- 
morrow on December 30; C hy de Fitch’s The Blue Mouse on 
January 8; George M. Cohan’s Get Rich Quick Wallingford 
on February 7; Charles Klein’s The Third Degree on February 
20 with Grace Lord; Charles Klein’s The Lion and the Mouse 
on March 16; and Margaret Mayo’s Baby Mine on March 28. 


“ Greensboro Daily News, January 7, 1913, and March 18, 1928. 

” Cahn, Theatrical Guide, 605. 

"Greensboro Patriot, August 28, 1901. 

@ Advertisement of S. A. Schloss Theatre Circuit in the Charlotte Daily 
Observer, February 14, 1911. This paper was published under a number 
of titles and is cited according to the title on the date mentioned. 

= Greensboro Patriot, January 16, 1901. 
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Outstanding musical events of the season were the following: 
The United States Marine Band on September 26; Creatore’s 
Band on October 2; The Metropolitan Quartette on Novem- 
ber 4; Naughty Marietta with music by Victor Herbert on 
December 15; The Kilties, consisting of Scotch dancers and 
pipers, on January 17; Madame Sherry, a musical comedy, 
on March 5; The Spring Maid, a musical comedy starring 
Gene Luneska, on March 5; and a concert on April 10 fea- 
turing Vera Curtis, soprano, with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modist Altschuler conducting. 

After another decade, the season 1920-1921 at the Greens- 
boro Grand Opera House witnessed a sharp decline in touring 
hit productions but a decided increase in the popularity of 
B. F. Keith Vaudeville. Of the thirty-two touring productions, 
these were noteworthy: Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske in Laur- 
ence Eyre’s comedy Mis’ Nelly of N’ Orleans on September 
18; The Girl in the Limousine, a comedy with Emma Bunt- 
ing, on September 28; Irene, a musical comedy starring Cat- 
herine Mulqueen, on October 23; Jules E. Goodman's The 
Man Who Came Back, a thriller, on December 8; Robin Hood, 
De Koven’s operetta, on January 12; Raymond Hitchcock's 
musical comedy Hitchy-Koo on February 2; Lou Tellegen 
in Blind Youth on February 23; Alma Gluck, operatic soprano 
with the Greensboro Concert Course, on April 11; and the 
Greensboro Music Festival, May 13-14, featuring Geraldine 
Farrar and other artists with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. Beginning on December 27 and continuing through 
April 27, Keith Vaudeville was offered on every day that a 
touring production did not play. There were two changes of 
the vaudeville bill per week. The last performance at the 
Grand Theatre, the name for the opera house in the 1920's, 
was a production of Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl by the Valen- 
tine Comic Opera Company on January 23, 1926. Thereafter, 
touring hits appeared at the National Theatre, which had 
been opened in 1921. The Greensboro Grand Opera House 
and City Hall was demolished in 1928. 

Concerning the building of the Charlotte Opera House, 
the Daily Charlotte Observer for May 8, 1874, states that 

*% Greensboro Daily News, March 18, 1928. 
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George Welch of New York sent to the editor of the Observer 
a copy of the trade magazine The American Builder for May, 
1874, which contained an account of the new Charlotte Opera 
House. A portion of the account, which appears in the May 
8, 1874, issue of the Observer, reads as follows: 


Charlotte, N. C., April 20th, 1874 
To the Editor of the American Builder: 

A theatre is erected here from designs by Mr. G. Welch, of 
New York, and the finishing touches are nearly completed. It is 
a very substantial brick building, 50 feet wide and 100 feet 
deep; the lower part, or ground story, is made into two large 
stores, The theatre is approached by two wide staircases of easy 
ascent, one being used for entering, with a ticket office at head 
of stairs; but both to be thrown open for exit. The auditorium is 
70 feet deep, and the stage is thirty ft. A large balcony of a 
graceful line is formed, and returns against the side-walls before 
reaching the proscenium. 


The account continues to the effect that there are two boxes 
on each side, a balcony front of cast iron in “a rich design,” 
nine hundred crimson plush seats, a proscenium opening 
twenty-five feet wide and twenty-two feet high, and all de- 


corations “of a bright and cheerful character.” R. C. Carson 
and L. W. Sanders were the owners.” The opera house was 
located on the east side of South Tryon Street, the second 
building south of Fourth Street.” 

The first performance in the Charlotte Opera House oc- 
curred on September 16, 1874, when Silvano, a magician, and 
Professor Maurice with his seventeen marionettes from the 
Theatre Royal, London, appeared for four nights. Silvano’s 
tricks were found to be “marvelous and inexplicable” and his 
ventriloquial powers “excellent.” * The opera house was well- 
attended during the next few years, and the season 1880-1881 
offered thirty-seven performances, some of the more typical 
being the following: Adele Belgarde in Twelfth Night with 
the H. J. Sargent Dramatic Company on October 21; Carrie 
Walker in The Two Orphans with the Ford Dramatic Com- 
pany on November 5; Gus Williams in the comedy Our Ger- 


* Daily Charlotte Observer, May 28, 1874. 

* Charlotte City Directory for 1879-1880 (Charlotte: Charles Emerson 
and Co., 1879), 80. 

™ Daily Charlotte Observer, September 17, 1874. 
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man Senator on November 12; Annie Pixley in M’ Liss, Child 
of the Sierra on January 5; Oliver Doud By ron in the comedy 
Across the Continent on January 10; the D’Oy ly Carte Lon- 
don Opera Company in Pirates of Penzance on February 10; 
Katie Putnam in Lena, the Madcap and Old Curiosity Shop 
on February 19 and 21; R. E. J. Miles’ Juvenile Opera Com- 
pany in The Chimes of Normandy on March 31; and Blind 
Tom, the pianist, on May 31. 

During the early 1890's the Charlotte Opera House en- 
countered some difficult years. Notices of performances ceased 
to appear in the Observer, and the issue for September 9, 
1893, states that President Carson of the Charlotte Dramatic 
Club says that his father, R. C. Carson, is allowing him with 
reluctance to use the Opera House for an amateur production 
of Dollars and Cents. The same account continues: “It will 
be useless for any person or organization to apply for it, as 
permission to use it would be refused.” A few months later 
the Observer for December 12 states that R. C. Carson will 
close the Opera House after the play of that evening, the 
Dramatic Club’s production of Miriam’s Crime, “for reasons 
best known to himself.” In the meantime, touring attractions 
were appearing in a hall at the City Hall and at the Charlotte 
Auditorium, a large wooden frame building covered with 
corrugated iron. On March 7, 1894, the Observer states that 
the Dramatic Club will not play in the Opera House for some 
time and adds: “Mr. Carson had to close the house in order 
to make insurance rates with Mr. McCausland, who occupies 
a store room therein.” Eventually the insurance problem was 
settled, and the Opera House was reopened on January 1, 
1895, with Uncle Tom’s Cabin by the Frank F. Griswold Com- 
pany. The reviewer for the Observer said that the production 
was poor but that seeing the Opera House filled again “ 
looked like the days of long ago. . 

The last season of the C harlotte Opera House was that of 
1901-1902, when there were eighty-three performances. Some 
of the highlights of the season were Charles B. Hanford and 
Helen Grantley in The Taming of the Shrew on October 25; 
R. D. MacLean and Odette Taylor in The School for Scandal 





The City Hall and Opera House of Greensboro (about 1904). This building is typical of 
opera houses of that era. The photograph is reprinted from Greensboro, 1808-1904, Facts, 
ures, Traditions, and Reminiscences by James W. Albright (Greensboro; Jos. J. Stone & Company, 
1904.) 
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on October 31; Augustin Daly’s A Runaway Girl with Arthur 
Dunn on December 2; E. J. Carpenter’s production of Quo 
Vadis on December 3; R. D. MacLean and Miss Tyler 
in King John on February 19; and Adelaide Thurston and 
Otis B. Thayer in Sweet Clover on February 25. The last 
performance in the Charlotte Opera House was a production 
of the Pearl Lund eaeny on December 17, 1902, the end 
of a “split” week of 10, 20, and 30 cents drama. 

The Opera House was replaced by the Charlotte Academy 
of Music, which was opened on September 29, 1902, with 
Mrs. Clarence Brune in F. Marion Crawford's Unorna, which 
had an East Indian setting. Before the opening, an Observer 
reporter had inspected the theatre and had stated on Septem- 
ber 27 that he “.. . found the new theatre to be a very com- 
modious and handsome place. The interior has a metropoli- 
tan tone and bears no visible blemish.” The Academy had 
a seating capacity of 1,350; gas and electricity; a distance 
between the side walls of fifty-eight feet; and a proscenium 
opening thirty-two feet wide and twe nty-six feet high.** The 
Academy was located in the six-story Trust Building erected 
by the Piedmont Realty Company at 212 and 214 South Tryon 
Street. 

The first season at the Charlotte Academy of Music, 1902- 
1903, was the fullest that Charlotte audiences had ever expe- 
rienced. There were ninety-five performances, of which 
twenty-six could be classed as superior. Of this number, 
fifteen of the very best should be cited: Charles B. Hanford 
and Mrs. Marie Drofnah in Much Ado About Nothing on 
October 8; Paul Gilmore in Haddon Chambers’ comedy The 
Tyranny of Tears on October 14; Frank Deshon in The Mes- 
senger Boy, a musical comedy, on November 3; Kate Klaxton 
in The Two Orphans on November 11: Rose Coghland in 
Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray on December 3; Mrs. 
Lemoyne in Glen McDonovan’s Among Those Present on 
December 11; Howard Kyle in Clyde Fitch’s Nathan Hale 
on December 22; Otis Skinner in Lazarre on January 12; 
Kathryn Kidder in Alexander Dumas’ An Eye for an Eye on 


* Cahn, Theatrical Guide, 603. 
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January 21; James O'Neill in Hall Caine’s The Manxman 
on January 23; Lewis Morrison in Goethe's Faust on Febru- 
ary 18; Richard Mansfield in Julius Caesar on March 11; Fred 
Niblo in George M. Cohan’s musical comedy, The Governor's 
Son, on March 12; Joseph Jefferson in his perennial Rip Van 
Winkle on April 29; and the Carolina May Music Festival, 
on May 4, starring Lillian Nordica, soprano, and Edouard 
De Reszke, basso, with the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra, John S. Duss, conductor. 

Eight years later the season 1910-1911 was also very full 
under S. A. Schloss management with a total of seventy-eight 
performances at the Academy, exclusive of three weeks of 
first class vaudeville and motion pictures beginning on May 2. 
Twenty-seven of the touring productions could be classed as 
superior, and of this number fourteen are worthy of mention; 
Dustin Farnum in Booth Tarkington and Harry L. Wilson’s 
Cameo Kirby on September 15; Jefferson De Angelis in the 
musical comedy The Beauty Spot on October 1; the Aborn 
English Grand Opera Company in matinee and evening per- 
formances of The Bohemian Girl and Il Trovatore on October 
24; Lew Fields’ musical comedy The Midnight Sons, starring 
Alma Youlin, on November 30; Clyde Fitch’s comedy The 
Bachelor, starring Paul Gilmore, on December 8; Alla Nazi- 
mova in Ibsen’s Little Eyolf on December 29; The Merry 
Widow with Gertrude Hutcheson and George Dameral on 
January 9; Dorothy Lethbridge, pianist, on January 23; Viola 
Allen and James O'Neill in The White Sister on January 26; 
Blanche Ring in George V. Hobart and Silvio Hein’s musical 
comedy, The Yankee Girl, on February 13; De Wolf Hopper 
and Louise Dresser in the musical comedy, A Matinee Idol, 
on March 23; Mary Garden, soprano, in concert on April 6; 
James K. Hackett in George B. Seitz’s comedy, The King’s 
Game, on April 22; and Grace Drew and Ilon Bergere in the 
musical comedy, The Chocolate Soldier, on May 10. 

Ten years later the Academy opened for the season 1920- 
1921 on Labor Day, September 6, with B. F. Keith Vaudeville 
and short motion pictures. Road shows and concerts were 
being offered at the Charlotte Auditorium. Vaudeville con- 
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tinued at the Academy through April 30. Beginning on 
May 2, the Jack X. Lewis Stock Company offered two plays 
per week through June 30. The last week of Keith Vaude- 
ville ended on December 16, 1922. On the next day, Sunday, 
December 17, fire broke out about 4:30 A.M. and destroyed 
the Academy.” 

The first opera house in Winston-Salem was Brown’s 
Opera House, which was opened as a second-story theatre 
at Main and Fourth Streets on April 23 and 24, 1880, with 
Hayes Juvenile Opera Troupe presenting Pinafore. Before 
the opening the Western Sentinel for April 22 had stated that 
“The hall has been fitted up in ‘city style, and the performers 
to occupy the stage for the first time [are] highly recom- 
mended by our State press.” A week later the same paper 
announced the following: “The opening of the new Opera 
Hall Friday night was a perfect success in every way. The 
hall is a beautiful one. The acting was splendid and reflected 
great credit on both the children and director.” The first 
season actually began the next fall, on September 11, 1880, 
when the Fay Templeton Star Alliance Company opened 
with two short comic operas, Maritina or the Gypsy and the 
King and Chou-Fluiri. During the season there were thir- 
teen notices of performances in the Western Sentinel, a 
weekly newspaper, although there were probably more than 
thirteen. On October 6 there was Professor Willoughby 
Reade in a humorous lecture similar to Sol Smith Russell’s. 
Then on December 9 there was a concert by the Salem Phil- 
harmonic Society with Professor Jameson, a tenor from New 
York, assisting the local talent. On January 7 and 8, 1881, 
there was professional entertainment again with Ada Gray 
supported + the Watkins Fifth Avenue Company in 
East Lynne and Lady Audley’s Secret. During the next 
month the Eleanor Calhoun Company offered Romeo and 
Juliet on February 11 and Sardou’s Daniel Rochet on Febru- 
ary 12. On February 28 there were the Berger Family of 
Swiss Bell Ringers, followed on March 17 by the Arlington 
Minstrels. On March 23 and 24 the Agnes Herndon Com- 


* Charlotte Observer, December 18, 1922. 
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pany was at Brown's Opera House, but no titles of plays were 
advertised. The highlight of the season was March 25 w hen 
Blind Tom, the pianist, drew a house of about six hundred.“ 
The last event of the season was the appearance of Master 
J. Harry Shannon, a boy orator who gave a rendition of the 
recent Senate debate between Ben Hill and Mahone. 

During the season 1890-1891 the editor of the Western 
Sentinel, J. O. Foy, evidently became indifferent to theatrical 
events and abandoned reporting them after December 15, 
1890. The first four months of the season were reported, 
however, and the notices began with Three Fast Men, a 
comedy, at Brown’s Opera House on September 18, 1890. 
This was followed by Hettie Bernard Chase in Uncle's Dar- 
ling on September 29 and Hi Henry's Minstrels on November 
3. The last two performances were Little Lord Fauntleroy 
with children named Ada and Arthur on November 16 and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestral Club on December 15. 

Brown's Opera House was used through November, 1895, 
when it was apparently closed permanently. In 1897 the 
Y.M.C.A. moved into the building.*' The next theatre to 
be used was the Armory Opera House, which was equipped 
in the Armory, the meeting place of the Forsyth Rifles. An 
advertisement in the Winston-Salem Twin City Daily Sentinel 
for November 2, 1897, for a production at the Armory Opera 
House indicates ‘that the theatre was located on the C ity Hall 
corner of Courthouse Square, the site of the present court- 
house. The first notice in the press of a performance at the 
Armory appeared in the Winston-Salem Western Sentinel 
for March 12, 1896, and stated that Polk Miller would be at 
the Armory on Thursday of next week. After that perform- 
ance, however, there was no more professional entertainment 
at the Armory until December 19, 1898, when the Peruchi- 
Beldini Stock Company offered a week of plays. There- 
after professional entertainment appeared irregularly at the 
Armory. 

The season of 1901-1902 at the Armory consisted of seven- 


” Western Sentinel (Winston-Salem), March 31, 1881. 
™ Adelaide L. Fries (ed.), Forsyth, a County on the March (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949), 105. 
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teen performances, beginning with a week of stock by the 
Lillian Tucker Company. Other plays were The Deemster, 
Charles W. Chase’s dramatization of Hall Cane’s novel, on 
December 12; The Real Widow Brown, a comedy, on De- 
cember 19; Verna Marie, a child actress, in Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room on February 20; and The Rivals by the A. and M. 
Dramatic Club from North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts on April 29. Musical engagements 
were A Breezy Time, a musical comedy, on January "11; the 
Fannie Hill Vaudeville and Burlesque Company on February 
19; and the local Elks’ Burlesque Circus on February 25. 
The last performance in the Armory Opera House was a con- 
cert by Marv Dean Wheeler, a contralto, on April 29, 1903. 

The Armory was replaced by the new Elks’ Auditorium 
at the corner of West Fifth and North Liberty streets. The 
theatre was opened on September 24 and 25, 1903, with the 
Elks’ Minstrel, consisting of local talent. Similar to the opera 
houses in Greensboro and Charlotte, the Elks’ Auditorium 
was under the management of the S. A. Schloss Theatre 
Circuit of Wilmington.” A general statement concerning the 
new theatre appeared in the Twin City Daily Sentinel a month 
after the opening: “Members of every company that has been 
in Winston-Salem this fall have been most lavish in their 
praise of the Elks’ Auditorium. They say that it is a gem— 
a model, modern theatre—not only one of the best in the 
South, but superior to many in large cities in the North and 
West,” * The theatre had a proscenium opening thirty feet 
wide and thirty feet high and a distance betw een side walls 
of sixty feet.‘ In the early morning of April 27, 1916, the Elks’ 
Auditorium was destroy ed by fire. However the theatre was 
rebuilt on the same site by A. F. Sams and A. F. Moses, who 
reopened the theatre in 1917 under the name of The Audi- 

= Twin City Daily Sentinel (Winston-Salem), September 28, 1903, here- 
inafter cited as Twin City Daily Sentinel. This paper was issued under 
various titles, the Sunday edition entitled, Journal and Sentinel. 


* Twin City Daily Sentinel, October 24, 1903. 
“Cahn, Theatrical Guide, 609. 
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torium.”” The new theatre had a balcony and gallery and a 
seating capacity of 2,300." 

During the season 1910-1911, the Elks’ Auditorium opened 
early on “August 16 with a musical comedy, The Smart Set. 
and closed on June 3 after a week of stock by the Mullen 
Comedy Company. There were one hundred ‘and one per- 
formances during the season, of which twenty-seven could be 
classed as superior. Some of the more outstanding attrac- 
tions during 1910-1911 were as follows: Janet Waldorf in 
the serious drama Beulah, concerning the ante-bellum South, 
on September 23; Thomas Dixon’s The Sins of the Father on 
October 5; Lew Fields’ musical comedy, The Girl Behind the 
Counter, starring Dick Bernard and Lottie Fremont, on 
October 6; Hal Stephens and Harry Linton’s musical comedy, 
My Wife’s Family, featuring Myrtle Bigden, on October 21; 
Alexander Bisson’s senttional drama Madam X with Deida 
Doyle on November 9; the Bostonia Se oe Club with Kath- 
erine Milley, soprano, on November 18; Florence Larabee. 
pianist, and Florence Hardeman, cae on December 14; 
the English Grand Opera Company with Cavalleria Rusticana 
on i 27: Edward Sheldon’s race problem play The 
Nigger on January 13; Grace Van Studdiford in The Paradise 
of Mohamet, a light opera, on February 27; and Virginia 
Harned in Herbert Bashford’s serious drama. The Woman 
He Married, on April 5. 

By the opening of the season 1920-1921 on August 23, the 
Auditorium management had developed a curious policy of 
hooking by the week musical comedy and vaudeville combi- 
nation companies that offered three performances a day con- 
sisting of vaudeville acts interspersed with numbers by a 
chorus of usually six or eight girls. The name of the company 
usually derived from the chorus, and some of the names were 
decidedly quaint: Jack Gerard’s Honey Moon Girls, begin- 
ning on ‘August 30; Red Walters and the Dancing Demons, 
September 6; Hughie Mack and His Fashion Brides, Septem- 


* Twin City Sentinel (Winston-Salem), September 19, 1956. 

* Personal interview on June 3, 1957, with John B. Mickey of Winston- 
Salem, who was stage manager of both the Elks’ Auditorium and the 
Auditorium and is at the present stage manager of the Carolina Theatre 
in Winston-Salem. 
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ber 27; Thomas and Bundy’s California Blossoms, October 11; 
and the Teddy Bear Girls, October 18. One of the companies, 
the Chandler Brothers’ Broadway Follies, February 28, ad- 
vertised itself as “A Tabloid Musical Comedy Company of 
Vaudeville Stars,” which seems to be as satisfactory a defini- 
tion as any. 

During the season 1920-1921, twenty-eight of the above 
companies were booked by the week, Wy any touring hit 
attraction was booked for anv one night of the week con- 
venient to the touring production. The season lasted for 
almost an entire year, from August 23, 1920, to August 6, 
1921, with some kind of offering at the helen every 
weekday. Some of the greatest attractions were Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske in Laurence Eyre’s Mis’ | Nelly of N’ Orleans 
on September 17; Irene, a musical come ‘dy, on October 19: 
Eugene Walter's dramatization of John Fox's The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine on November 16; Lada, a ballet dancer and 
company, on November 26; Lightnin’, starring Milton Nobles, 
on December 15-16; Guy Bolton and George Middleton's 
Adam and Eva, a comedy, on December 29; Dardanella, a 
musical comedy, on January 4 4: Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
contralto, in concert on January 12; Neil Twomey s dramati- 
zation of Gene Stratton Porter’s Freckles on January 19; Lou 
Tellegen and Helen Grayce in the serious drama Blind Youth 
on February 18; Fritz Leiber with Romeo and Juliet, matinee. 
and Hamlet, evening, on March 8; and Alma Gluck, soprano, 
in a concert sponsored by the Rotary Club, on April 8. 

In the late 1920's the Auditorium became a motion picture 
theatre with vaudeville and occasional stock companies. A 
few touring hits were also playing then, such as Otto Harbach 
and Oscar Hammerstein's The Desert Song, matinee and 
evening, on Nov ember 14, 1928. However, after the opening 
of the new Carolina Theatre on January 14, 1929, touring 
productions played there and later at the new StateTheatre. 
The last week of entertainment at the Auditorium began on 
March 24, 1930, with George Clifford’s Pep and Ginger 
Revue and two motion pictures. 

The Auditorium was then leased by Publix Saenger Thea- 
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tres of North Carolina and was completely redecorated and 
renovated as the State Theatre.” It was opened on April 21, 
1930, with the motion picture High Society Blues, starring 
Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell. The State was eventually 
closed in 1952, and the building is at the present occupied by 
the State Furniture Company.” 


* Journal and Sentinel, April 20, 1930. 
“Twin City Sentinel, September 19, 1956. 





A LETTER CONCERNING A VISIT TO OCRACOKE 
By C. A. WESLAGER* 


The letter below was written following a trip to Ocracoke 
Island in 1949. When it was submitted for publication the 
author suggested that his observations made at the time of 
his visit might be of interest to researchers as the island would 
perhaps become less isolated as time passed. In the nine 
years since the letter was written Mr. Weslager’s predictions 
have been realized to some extent. The letter as originally 
written was a personal communication between friends and 
was not intended for publication. It is printed below without 
revision or refinement. 


July 31, 1949 
601 S. Maryland Ave. 
Wilmington, Del. 


OCRACOKE ISLAND, N. C. 
Dear Willie: 

Dr. Millard Squires and I have just returned from a week on 
Ocracoke Island, N. C., and I hasten to give you a brief account 
of our visit. First, let me thank you for the second set of refer- 
ence material which arrived before we left Wilmington. This 
background material was extremely helpful, and I will explore 
the actual sources as the need requires. 

We drove on a Saturday from Wilmington to Atlantic, N. C. 
via the Delmarva Peninsula and the Cape Charles Ferry. The 
ferry was very crowded and we sweltered in a heat of more than 
100° waiting for the second boat, because the first one could not 
take all of the vehicles in line. I understand that delays of 3 
and 4 hours are not unusual on Saturdays and Sundays. The 
ferries now run all night—each one transports approximately 
60 cars. The trip to Little Creek on the Norfolk side required 
90 minutes. From Norfolk we drove to Washington, N. C., where 
we put up for the night in the Louise Hotel. We left early the 
next morning, arriving at Atlantic, N. C., at about noon in time 
for the mail boat to Ocracoke, which leaves at 1:15. En route 
we each purchased a fifth of bourbon so we would be prepared 
for snake bites (!) and near Atlantic (despite it being Sunday) 


*Mr. C. A. Weslager is President of the Eastern States Archeological 
Federation and resides in Wilmington, Delaware. He is the author of 
seven books and numerous historical papers and essays. 
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purchased a case of cans of ale, which we tied up in brown paper. 
The doctor told the ferry captain that we were taking cans of 
milk to undernourished Ocracoke babies, although this was said 
with a wink. No intoxicants are sold at Ocracoke. 

The mail boat is a small gasoline craft that makes the trip up 
and through Pamlico Sound to Ocracoke in a few minutes less 
than 4 hours. There were several other congenial passengers. 
One sits atop the boat on facing benches under a sun canopy. I 
shouldn’t want to take it on a stormy day, although we were 
told: “This boat will go when you don’t want to.” 

At Portsmouth we were met by a skiff pulling alongside to 
get the bag of mail for that island, now reduced to 15 people. 
Similarly, at Cedar Island a small boat, poled by a native, 
pulled alongside us to get his bag of mail. I understand there 
was one envelope in the locked leather bag. This is the only con- 
tact these two islands have with the mainland, except by radio. 
All the way, we saw fish leaping from the waters, and enjoyed 
the freshness of salt water in our nostrils and the jewels glit- 
tering on the waves left in our wake. The sun shone brightly. | 
was afraid of getting seasick and the doctor had threatened to 
take shots of me on his movie camera if I did. Just what this 
threat did to my viscera I do not know, but at least I didn’t get 
sick. Thus, we landed at Ocracoke in good fettle. 


During the last war, the Coast Guard erected a large depot on 
Ocracoke, brought jeeps to an island which had never seen an 
auto, and installed electricity where lamp-light had been the 
only illumination. There were several hundred sailors and their 
families stationed there, and this contact greatly modified the 
culture of the people. Many daughters married sailors who took 
them to the mainland after the war—children of these marriages 
now come to the island to vacation with their grandparents. The 
Navy filled in a gut here, built a narrow cement road to reach 
an ammunition dump, erected a radar station, constructed new 
Coast Guard quarters, and otherwise “renovated” the place. 

One building, apparently built for officers and their wives, 
although I am not sure of this, is now used as a hotel. It is not 
in the town proper (which consists of about 500 people all con- 
centrated on the south point of the island) but lies half way 
between the sound and the ocean. We lodged and had our meals 
here at a very nominal price. This hotel is operated by a one- 
armed South Carolinian from the mainland named Boyette, 
although it is owned by Stanley Wahab, the island’s financier. 
The latter is said to be descended from an Arab sailor who 
allegedly was washed up on the beach a century ago and married 
into the Howard family. 

This hotel is now frequented by fishermen from southern 
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cities, and a few couples who are seeking rest. Some of the 
guests, with whom we became friendly, will interest you. There 
was Lester Johnston and his wife—he operates a retail grocery 
store in Bel Haven, N. C. [sic]. They came to rest. Olsen is an 
engineer with Western Electric at Winston-Salem. He and his 
wife came to fish. There was a florist from New Jersey and his 
wife, who also came to fish. There was a handsome pediatrician 
from New York City, Dr. Clement Cobb, bronzed from a two 
week exposure to the sun. (He walked nude on the beach when- 
ever he got the chance, to get the full benefit of the sun, collect- 
ing shells and making bird studies. He is a very capable orni- 
thologist.) Cobb came to rest preparatory to an operation. There 
were two spinster sisters who own a photographic business in 
Smithfield, N. C., a middle-aged librarian from Washington, 
D. C., who came alone, bringing bottled cocktails in her bag, and 
two partners who run a Buick agency in Raleigh. Finally, a 
dentist from Charleston, W. Va., his wife, their flapperish daugh- 
ter (a blonde) and her red-haired boy friend. The younger 
couple were gone off every day alone. I almost forgot an aged 
banker, who seemed near the condition known to the physician 
as “in extremis,” and his wife who catered to his every want as 
one would care for a small baby. 

There is no doctor on the island—only a midwife. Our two 
physicians (who were trying to relax) were besieged by natives 
who wanted advice on various ailments. Incidentally, I was 
much impressed by the wonderful teeth these people have, al- 
though they have no regular dental attention. Perhaps their 
seafood diet plays some part in this. 

The guests themselves provided enough material for a novel, 
and our two bottles of bourbon and case of ale enabled us to 
break down any social barriers that might have otherwise exist- 
ed. The island is dry—so the possessor of spirits is indeed a man 
to have as a friend. We swam daily in the ocean, despite the 
stories told us of the sailor during the war who had his posterior 
chewed off by a shark and bled to death before they got him to 
the station. The undertow is bad, and on one occasion I was glad 
that Dr. Cobb (he is 6 feet 6) was near me to give me a helping 
hand. I was caught in what the natives call a “sea pussy’’ which 
is sort of a whirling undertow. I am not a strong swimmer, but 
can take care of myself in deep water without difficulty. In this 
instance I exerted all my strength fighting the undertow, which 
continued to take me out to sea. I should have allowed it to take 
me, and then when it had spent itself to swim back, but I was 
tired and was afraid I would have been unable to swim back. I 
felt I was in real danger—and I was glad that Dr. Cobb was 
able to walk to me (I was over my head, but not his) and let me 
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lean on him to catch my breath. This experience made all of us 
wary of the treacherous waters which the natives refuse to 
enter. 

The beach here, incidentally, is the largest I have ever seen— 
fully two miles wide, but in case of storm must be quickly de- 
serted, because the waves rise and inundate it. Sometime if you 
are at the water’s edge a storm can come up so wnddenly that 
you are drenched before finding shelter. 

The island is covered with heavy sand and only jeeps can 
navigate. Several natives have them and provide taxi service 
to visitors. We hired one driver to take us to Hatteras Inlet at 
the north point of the island. We went when the tide was right 
so that we could sweep up the beach as each wave washed in 
and out. The idea is to get the jeep wheels on the sand that the 
water has just laved—otherwise one either sinks, or slides, and 
the minute that happens a wave rolls over you and the jeep is 
carried away. It was a thrilling and dangerous ride. One must 
also travel fast in order to keep from sinking in the sand. There 
were four of us and the driver, and he was the only one who 
didn’t seem frightened. 


Between Ocracoke village and Hatteras, the terrain is bleak— 
the sea on one side, the sound on the other, less than a mile sep- 
arating them. All along the beach are remnants of wrecks—one 
called the “ghost ship” is still partially intact. Offshore, one sees 
the masts of wreckage extending above the water level at low 
tide. The heat was terrific—no trees—just wild grass here and 
there. There was a flock of wild horses grazing on a patch of 
grass at the end of the island. We were told that they dig in the 
sand with their forepaws to expose surface water when they 
are thirsty. Each home on the island has a rain barrel under 
the eaves—their source of drinking water. The hotel had a large 
rain-water reservoir on the roof to supply drinking and sanitary 
facilities, 

The bird life between the town and Hatteras is extremely 
interesting. Large black skimmers fly parallel to the shore, 
skimming at the surf with their scooped beaks. We saw several 
flocks of the duck-like Hudsonian Curlew, and a number of 
species of terns, among which was the Royal Tern, a beautiful 
bird with a brilliant orange-red bill. There are, of course, sand 
pipers by the hundreds. We actually drove through these flocks 
of birds they are so numerous on the beach. 

The Ocracoke Coast Guard Station on the north end of the 
island at Hatteras Inlet is gradually being washed away by the 
sea, The lighthouse tower is leaning badly and waves lap at its 
base, whereas it was formerly 200 yards inland. The officer in 
charge told us that they had experienced a terrific twister the 
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previous night, and it took nine of them to hold the door of their 
quarters shut. I explored this end for Indian remains (as I had 
done the southern end) but found no traces of any kind. At this 
point, one has the feeling that this handful of Coast Guardsmen 
are at the end of the earth—our last frontier, so to speak, Their 
contribution to this island community is very great, as it is to 
the ships that would otherwise be driven into the treacherous 
shoals and reefs that surround Ocracoke. These men can tell 
many stories of ships in distress in these hazardous waters. 

The south point of Ocracoke near Ocracoke Inlet is less desert- 
like than the country between it and Hatteras Inlet, but there 
are a number of sand dunes. There are also large clumps of red 
and white myrtle and here and there a water oak. Fig trees are 
common, and the fruit was still green; we were told that the figs 
ripen in August. Yucca, with large white flowers, known to the 
natives as Spanish bayonet is common, as are Eupon [sic] trees 
whose leaves are used to brew a medicinal tea. The only other 
blossoms of wild flowers in bloom were the Gatlardia, known 
locally as “Joe Bell’ flowers, from an individual who first 
brought the seeds to the island. There is also a little pink flower 
called “snake flower” (if you step on it a snake will bite you) 
which we could not identify. One of the visitors said she knew 
it as the “tidal pink.” 

There is only one colored family on Ocracoke, the Bryants. 
Mrs. Bryant is aged 68, and she was born here, and so was her 
mother, she told me. She gave birth to 13 children, all but one 
son having left the island. Mr. Bryant is a grave digger among 
other things, I am told that a corpse is not embalmed—merely 
placed in a coffin and buried. Because of the extreme heat, the 
body is interred usually the day following death. 

When I showed her some tiny shell fish gathered at the water’s 
edge, Mrs. Bryant said I should carry them home in a container 
of ocean water which “breathed.” The “breathing,” I surmised, 
referred to the ebb and flow of the tide. I bought a necklace 
from her made of these shells, Mrs. Bryant’s son Julius pointed 
out to me the “pilinterry” bush, commonly called the “toothache 
tree.” Its leaves are chewed to relieve an aching tooth. 

Unable to find any Indian remains, lore or tradition, on Ocra- 
coke, I began a place-name study, the results of which I enclose 
for any comments you care to make.’ I was much interested in 
the Elizabethan-like dialect of the barefooted natives, but did 
not have sufficient time or equipment to try to get any recordings 
nor any data on the genealogies of the island folk. 


* Subsequently published in The North Carolina Historical Review, XXX1 
(January, 1954), 41-49, under the title ‘Place-Names on Ocracoke Island.” 
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My doctor friend went fishing two or three times with one of 
the native “captains” and his best morning’s catch (rod and 
reel) was 90 blue fish. Other guests at the hotel brought back 
sheepshead, mullet, mackerel, drum, etc. Of course, the native 
‘fishermen net these by the thousands, as they do shrimp. The 
“captains” own and operate small motor boats and can take 
visitors to the best fishing spots. 

On the return trip (also by the mail boat) we purchased 80 
pounds of shrimp at Atlantic from one of the shrimp boats, iced 
it and brought it back in the car. We iced three times en route, 
and it was in wonderful condition when we arrived home. We 
have it frozen now in a deep freeze and can eat it when we have 
the urge. These shrimp are tasty, but much smaller than the 
Gulf species, 

There is much more to tell you, but this letter is getting longer 
than I intended, and the balance of the story must wait until 
I see you. 

With best regards, 

Faithfully yours, 
C. A. Weslager 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Arthur Dobbs Esquire, 1689-1765. Surveyor-General of Ireland, 
Prospector, and Governor of North Carolina. By Desmond 
Clarke, (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1957. Pp. 232. Notes, appendix, bibliography, and index. 
$6.00.) 


Except for the personal and professional ethics of the 
author of this book, the eight-page final chapter entitled 
“Conclusion” might well have served as a review. 

Consequently, it should be stated that Desmond Clarke 
has written an interesting, readable, and scholarly exposition 
of the life and public career of Arthur Dobbs, Esquire. In 
this effort he has avoided the pitfall so often present in biog- 
raphy, namely of extolling the merits and minimizing the 
faults of his subject. 

While Dobbs was unusually active and prominent in Irish 
public affairs as well as in Anglo-Irish relations, especially 
in the field of more acceptable and mutually beneficial trade 
regulations, it is, quite naturally, the phase of his life which 
was spent in America as the colonial governor of North Caro- 
lina which intrigues the interest of the American reader of 
colonial history. 

During most of his colonial career (1754-1765), Britain, 
and of course her colonies, were engaged in the world strug- 
gle with France for the balance of power. It was in this 
particular area that Dobbs displayed a remarkable insight 
into the British and colonial problems attendant on such a 
struggle. Under his leadership his province acquitted itself 
so well in the difficult problem of furnishing money 
and men for a conflict, the importance of which in the colonial 
mind was apt to be measured in terms of distance, namely 
from the New York frontier, or even from the Ohio Country. 
His interest in defense also included adequate frontier and 
coastal protection for the colony. 

As a Protestant landowner he was alive to the importance 
of inducements to settlers and the needs of the Anglican 
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Church, although here, as in his native Ireland, one did not 
feel that his religious zeal approached the militant, except 
as he sought to arouse colonial fear of French Catholic domi- 
nation should France emerge victorious in America. 

Dobbs, for the most part, enjoyed cordial relations with 
his colonial legislature. When clashes did occur, the author 
rightly admitted his subject’s mistakes, or showed, what is 
perhaps equally significant, that the elements of time and 
distance, plus the press of more important measures on the 
home government often reflected unfavorably on the reputa- 
tions of the incumbent colonial executives. 

The author's access to colonial and family records, excerpts 
of which have been expertly placed in the text, attest to the 
authenticity of this scholarly effort. 


C. N. Evanson. 
Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa. 





A New Geography of North Carolina. Volume II. By Bill Sharpe. 
(Raleigh: Sharpe Publishing Company. 1958, Pp. 535-1114. 
Maps, illustrations, and index. $5.00.) 


Volume II of A New Geography of North Carolina adds in 
book form twenty-five more county sketches that have ap- 
peared in Bill Sharpe’s The State over the past several years. 

This projected four-volume series will be perhaps the most 
useful assembly of general information on the counties yet 
published. It will be an easy reference tool for the lay reader, 
a refreshing story of his county for the student, and a worthy 
addition for the collector of North Caroliniana. 

It will also put the professional historian into a quandary. 
Original sources are seldom cited, tradition is not always 
separated from fact, objective analysis sometimes gives way. 
to snap judgment, and history is made too simple. Yet, 
despite shortcomings that prevent the articles from becoming 
dependable, the fact remains that this is the only compilation 
of its kind in print. Furthermore, its conversational tone, 
bouncy style, and healthy outlook result in the kind of reading 
that makes history respectable among those who need it most. 
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But A New Geography is not altogether, or even largely, 
historical. Each sketch is a racv de scription of a county— 
its geographical features, its settlement, its progress, its eco- 
nomic structure—all sprinkled with an assortment of tidbits 
which jack-of-many-trades Bill Sharpe has gleaned from his 
variety of interests. An over-emphasis on economics and too 
many “firsts” tend to date the sketches, and the listing of firms 
which advertised in The State when each county was featured 
is a disappointing reminder that the sketches are largely 
reprints. 

Perhaps the most regrettable shortcoming is the use of 
cut-outs from a standard highway map. Each county sketch 
deserves a more detailed map on which the reader can locate 
the many references in the article. 

Despite a reviewer's hindsight, A New Geography remains 
what its author intended: a highly readable account of the 
counties that has both usefulness and appeal. By combining 
his interest in North Carolina and his flair for press-agentry 
and salesmanship, Bill Sharpe will carry far more history 
into North Carolina homes and classrooms than will man\ 
historians who write for each other. 

Volume II covers the following counties: Ashe, Avery. 
Beaufort, Brunswick, Buncombe, Buske. Caldwell, Chatham. 
Cherokee, Columbus, Gaston, Granville, Guilford, Henderson, 
Hertford, Hyde, Iredell, Johnston, Onslow, Person, Pitt, Ran- 
dolph, Union, Watauga, and Wilkes. 

H. G. Jones. 

State Department of Archives and History, 

Raleigh. 





North Carolina Fiction, 1734-1957. An Annotated Bibliography. 
Edited by William S. Powell. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Library. 1958. Pp. xviii, 189. $3.00.) 


This book is a catalog of 696 books of fiction having a 
North Carolina setting, with evaluative annotations of about 
fifty words per title. Arranged alphabetically by authors, the 
book provides a useful list of about 433 authors, mostly 
native, who have used the state as a setting for their stories. 
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An excellent 17 page index facilitates the selection of titles 
according to locale. The publication is a joint project of the 
North Carolina English Teachers Association and the North 
Carolina Library Association, and was prepared by volunteers 
from both groups. Symbols under each annotation indicate 
in which of fifty-seven libraries a copy of the book may be 
found and who, of the 115 readers, supplied information 
from which the annotations were edited. 

As pointed out in a well-written preface the book is a com- 
prehensive catalog of “every known book of fiction,with an 
ascertainable North Carolina setting.” Since it is non-selec- 
tive the list includes the good, bad, and indifferent, mostly 
the latter. Because of this, the book will be of real value in 
preventing the waste of time which would be required to 
examine these mediocre titles to find the few with appreci- 
able merit. 

As a native North Carolinian, I naturally sought out the 
most prolific writer in the group. It was diene! ing to find 
one female writer with no less than thirty-nine titles, mostly 
for children and teen-agers all of which seem to fit one 
reader's description, “unpretentious Christian fiction.” The 
runner-up is a man who has thirteen titles all of which are 
paper back books of about 28 pages each written for boys. 
Might not these trivial entries better have been grouped in 
one entry per author as was done with the stories of William 
Sidney Porter, and might not reader Cathleen M. Pike, an 
authority, have been requested to point out the actual 
O. Henry stories set in North Carolina. 

Notwithstanding the few moments that users of the book 
may spend i in wondering about this disparity of space allotted 
to various authors, North Carolina Fiction, 1734-1957, will 
serve well its purpose of making readily available to reference 
librarians, teachers, students, pa others a one- place source 
of information about fiction with scenes laid in a specific state. 


Charles Raven Brockmann. 
Charlotte Public Library, 
Charlotte. 
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The Governor and the Rebel. A History of Bacon’s Rebellion in 
Virginia. By Wilcomb I. Washburn. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. Published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg. 1957. Pp. xx, 
248. $5.00.) 


The Berkeleyans, represented by Dr. Washburn, and the 
Baconians, represented by Professor Wertenbaker, have now 
marshaled so complete an array of facts and arguments that 
historians have no excuse for not making up their minds as 
to whether Nathaniel Bacon as the “torchbearer of the Revo- 
lution” struck the first blows for American democracy, sacri- 
ficing his life in the cause of the poor and downtrodden, or 
whether he was simply a hot-headed young aristocrat with a 
certain capacity for leadership who, capitalizing on condi- 
tions which he did not understand, had his brief day of fame 
as the champion of aggressive frontiersmen in a campaign 
to annihilate the Indians. 

Dr. Washburn’s thesis in this volume is, to put it briefly, 
that Nathaniel Bacon accepted the Virginian frontiersman’s 
argument that the Indians had no right whatsoever to the 
lands which they occupied and that he used his powers of 
leadership to make irresistible a movement for violence 
against them. He substantiates his thesis by pointing out that 
Bacon's campaigns resulted in the death of ‘only friendly Indi- 
ans, that regardless of the fact that economic conditions in Vir- 
ginia were had at the time of the rebellion, all the charges 
against Berkeley's handing of affairs date from after the end 
of the rebellion; that the so-called “Bacon’s Laws” for reforms 
were passed by Berkeleys supporters; and that the late: 
leaders against autocratic government in Virginia were the 
same loyalists who supported Sir William Berke lev in his 
fight against Bacon. 

The first great virtue of this thesis is, of course, that it 
seems to be substantiated by the close examination to which 
all the documents have been subjected. Further than this, 
it allows both Bacon and Berkeley to be believable, consistent 
persons. “Bacon does not change . . . from a spoiled son of 
a well-to-do country squire to a dedicated democratic frontier 
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hero’; “Nor does Governor Berkeley, after being the ‘Darling 
of the People’ for thirty-five years, ‘suddenly reveal his true 
identity as their blackest oppressor. 

Dr. Washburn has been at pains, not only to set the record 
straight by presenting events as they happened, but also to 
explain why from the time of John Daly Burk in his History 
of Virginia (1804-1805), American historians have consist- 
ently and with increasing romanticism treated Bacon as the 
leader of “a valiant but premature attempt to overthrow an 
oppressive royal government in order to establish a just and 
democratic society.” The answer, the author says, may be 
found in the fact that the justification of the American Revo- 
lution required that all rebellion against British authority be 
made respectable. It is sobering to find that the detailed 
investigation of historians into primary sources may be so 
subordinated to a conceptual scheme as to distort completely 
the meaning of their work. Dr. Washburn’s first chapter, 

“The Rise of a Democratic Myth,” should be clear warning, 
often given to be sure, but not always heeded, against reading 
into the past the ideas of the present. Students of economics, 
tending to determinism, and of social conditions, too often 
looking for class warfare, particularly need this warning. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Washburn has successfully 
made his point—and that he has done so in a challenging 
manner. But is not his picture a little too sharp? Even if 
Bacon was not the champion of democracy, even if Berkeley 
was not the personification of an oppressor, what were the 
deeper causes of the rebellion? Why out of 15,000 people 
were less than 500 uncontaminated by rebellion? If we can 
accept Robert Beverley’s analysis of the causes in terms of 
the frame of mind of the planters which caused them to vent 
their discontent against the poor Indians, are we not obli- 
gated to study the background further? Why were “Envy, 
Emulation, Mallice and Ignorance’ listed as ‘the causes by 
one group of contemporaries? These need elaboration in 
terms of social and economic conditions. 

Robert E. Moody. 


Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Kentucky’s Fox Creek. By Charles Crossfield Ware. (Wilson: 
The author. 1957. Pp. viii, 72. Illustrations and index. $2.50.) 


Mr. Ware’s Kentucky's Fox Creek is about a rural church 
of the Disciples of Christ situated in the Salt River Cliff in 
the Bluegrass heartland of Anderson County, Kentucky. It 
also includes a brief account of the heritage from Richard 
Henry Crossfield, a distinguished churchman and scion of 
the Fox Creek Disciples. 

Before the founding in 1841 of the Fox Creek Church, 
both Methodists and Baptists had organized congregations 
in Anderson County. Francis Asbury preached there and 
helped organize churches. Among the Baptists the anti- 
mission agitation was rife, gathering intensity with the years. 
These dissentions among the Baptists caused some of the 
churches to lose seonubers and opened the way for the estab- 
lishment of Disciples congregations, including Fox Creek. 
Mr. Ware gives information about different congregations, 
ministers, membership and growth, revivals, and church 
discipline. 

The heritage of Crossfield includes a short account of his 
parents, relatives, and descendants. In 1885 he enrolled at 
Kentucky University. In 1900 he was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Wooster. Crossfield was a 
teacher, minister, and college president. From the altogether 
too brief account of him, one can agree with the author that 
“a couple of books cry to be written,” and one of these is 
about Crossfield. 

Kentucky's Fox Creek is a good example of writing about 
the historical wealth, yet uncovered, in local history. The 
pictures and drawings in the pamphlet are well chosen. 
Ware's research should stimulate him and others to write 
more local history. May this tribe increase. 

Daniel J. Whitener. 

Appalachian State Teachers College, 

Boone. 
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Horse and Buggy Days on Hatchet Creek. By Mitchell B. Garrett. 
(University: The University of Alabama Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 
233. $3.50.) 


An eminent historian, now living in retirement, addresses 
himself to the task of recapturing his observations and expe- 
riences as a boy, growing up the hard way in the foothills 
of Alabama. 

The author takes us back to the ‘eighties and ‘nineties of the 
nineteenth century to a rural community known as Hatchet 
Creek. Apparently, it was one of those sprawling communi- 
ties without a focus and without definite metes and bounds. 
It did, however, contain two or three churches, a postoffice, 
a school, a grist mill, a sawmill, the “Country Doctor,” and 
the usual “dark corner” inhabited by Negroes, which was 
known as “the Glades.” The inhabitants included the poor 
whites, living from hand to mouth, and a more enterprising 
group, the tenant farmers. A final group, firmly seated as 
first citizens who lent tone and stability to the community, 
consisted of the substantial landowning families. 

Mr. Garrett, in choice, fluid diction portrays a way of life 
which we assume was fairly typical of a large segment of the 
cotton-growing hill region of the Lower South. He describes 
with wry humor and with. surprising fidelity all the major 
com munity customs and activities, with special emphasis on 
funerals, church services, animal hu sbandry, the one-teacher 
school, farming with a one-horse plow, and childhood games. 
Someone must have refreshed his memory concerning the 
details of soap-making, quilting, and “twistification,” a vigor- 
ous romp which served as a substitute for dancing. 

The author is to be commended for recalling ( pp. 204-205 ) 
the long-forgotten music of the Sacred Harpers with its four 
notes and its three parts: bass, tenor, and treble. There was, 
says the author, “no definite tune-carrying part.” The Sacred 
Harp song book occupied an honored spot in practically 
every rural parlor. 

The only character in the book who stands out in perspec- 
tive is “Pa,” a stern, dedicated Primitive Baptist minister and 
Democrat, who farmed during the week and preached on 
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Sunday (without a stipulated salary). His magisterial posi- 
tion in the home and in the church and his firm adherence 
to Calvinistic doctrines identify him as a sort of patriarch to 
whom people turned for advice and admonition. 

The facets of community life which engage the attention of 
the author are pointed up graphically. By following, how- 
ever, the pattern of describing community customs ol habits 
which came within the orbit of his observation, certain socio- 
logical categories, such as race relations, crime, and rural 
prejudices were somewhat neglected. 

One is a bit surprised to learn that rail fences in Alabama 
lasted “almost indefinitely’ and that the sexes were not segre- 
gated in rural churches. 

There are a few minor errors which in no way detract from 
the value of the book. Lawrence District (p. 34) should be 
Laurens District. “Chitlings” (p. 58) is the way most South- 
ern people spelled chitterlings. 

The writer concludes his narrative on a note of serene opti- 
mism. After surveying the chequered history of mankind 
since the year 2000 B.C., he is definite lv of the opinion that 
the world is not ‘ ‘going to the dogs.” 

Rosser H. Tavlor. 


Western Carolina ties 
Cullowhee. 


Ante-Bellum Alabama: Town and Country. By Weymouth T. 
Jordan. (Tallahassee: The Florida State University Studies. 
Number Twenty-seven. 1957. Pp. viii, 172. $3.00.) 


Of this little book the author writes in his preface: “It 
deals with a city, a town, a planter family, rural social life. 
certain attitudes of white people toward Negroes, and Ala- 
bama’s early crusade in behalf of agriculture and manufac- 
turing. Its purpose is to present certain case studies with the 
hope that by bringing them together they will furnish an 
insight into some of the important facets of Alabama’s late 
ante-bellum history.” 

His first case study apparently was the editing, and the 
publication as a series of articles in the Alabama Historical 
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Quarterly (1940), of excerpts from the daybook of Martin 
Marshall, mechanic, weaver, blacksmith, and small-time 
farmer of Monroe County. At something like two-year inter- 
vals the publication of other case studies followed: “Early 
Ante-Bellum Marion, Alabama: A Black Belt Town,” Alabama 
Historical Quarterly (1943); “The Elisha F. King Family, 
Planters of the Alabama Black Belt,” Agricultural History 
(1945); “Ante-Bellum Mobile: Alabama’s Agricultural Em- 
porium,” Alabama Review (1948); “Plantation Medicine in 
the Old South,” Alabama Review (1950); “Noah B. Cloud's 
Activities on Behalf of Southern Agriculture,” Agricultural 
History (1951); “Agricultural Societies in Ante-Bellum Ala- 
bama,’ Alabama Review (1951). After further research and 
a careful revision of these articles, the author has now brought 
the results of his labor together in book form. The chapter 
headings read as follows: Metropolis by the Sea; A Black 
Belt Town; A Black Belt Planter Family; A Family Daybook; 
Negro “Peculiarities’; The Crusade for Agricultural Reform; 
The Industrial Gospel. 

The extensive bibliography is testimony to the author's 
thorough research. He had access to manuscript collections 
belonging to several Marion and Perry County families; he 
exploited to good purpose the vast array of historical mate- 
rials on deposit in the Alabama Department of Archives and 
History; and it would seem that he has read all the pertinent 
secondary materials. The reviewer rises from a perusal of 
the book with the conviction that the work is definitive within 
the limits set by the author. 

Mitchell B. Garrett. 


R.F.D. 4, 
Canton, New York. 





Magnificent Missourian: The Life of Thomas Hart Benton. By 
Elbert B. Smith. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1957. Pp. 351. $6.00.) 


The revival of interest in Senator Thomas Hart Benton in 
the last few years is appropriate, for 1958 marks the centen- 
nial of his death. Born in North Carolina in 1782, a sojourner 
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on the Tennessee frontier from 1800 to 1815 when he moved 
to Missouri, he made his mark as a major national statesman 
during his long Senate career, 1821-1851. There he became 
in the 1830's the “right bower” of Andrew Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, the arch-foe of “the hydra and Protean monster” 
(Benton’s phrase ) Bank of the United States, and an untiring 
advocate of hard money—whence his nickname, “Old Bul- 
lion.” He urged such measures in the spirit of his mentors 
Jefferson and Nathaniel Macon, of a latter-day Arcadia of 
freeholding farmers. 

In this most recent Benton biography, Professor Smith of 
Iowa State College covers these aspects of Benton's career 
somewhat summarily. He gives comparativ ely little attention 
to Benton's family and formative years in the North Carolina 
Piedmont. His treatment of the patterns of politics in which 
Benton strove is often perfunctory, and, for example, stops 
short of any searching analysis of Old Bullion’s special place 
within the broad spectrum of the variegated Jacksonian 
“movement.” A great “lion” or advocate-leader in politics, 
Benton was always aware that influence in the national arena 
depended on success in the local political rough and tumble. 
Little of the practical politician behind the statesman comes 
through in Smith’s book. 

It is rather to the later phase of Benton's career that Pro- 
fessor Smith devotes himself. Here he argues forcibly and 
effectively a thesis—that if the South had tollowed Benton's 
lead on the slavery issue the Civil War might have been 
avoided, and the South might have come to its own peaceful 
settlement of the slavery question. From the Texas contro- 
versy of 1843-1844 on, Benton steadily opposed all arguments 
for, or about, the extension of slavery, and opposed cries of 
nullification and disunion, as he opposed abolitionism. If the 
South, following Benton, had avoided agitation over the 

“abstract” issue of extending slavery to areas s where by nature 
it could not flourish, Smith contends, it would have stood 
immune from attacks on the “peculiar institution” where it 
was already established. Thus Benton emerges as hero- 
peacemaker, and Calhoun as devil, or at least as a doctrinaire, 
destructive agitator. 
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Of course this thesis is arguable, both in general and as it 
relates to the facts of Benton’s career. But Old Bullion Ben- 
ton was a large man, and in the house of historiography there 
is room for many interpretations. 

William Nisbet Chambers. 

Washington University, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 





Georgians In Profile. Historical Essays in Honor of Ellis Merton 
Coulter. Edited by Horace Montgomery. (Athens: The Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 387. $6.00.) 


This collection of fourteen biographical sketches covers 
a span of almost two hundred years in Georgia history. It 
begins with the fascinating story of one of the original Trus- 
tees of the Georgia Corporation in London and concludes 
with an account of the life and labors of a twentieth-century 
politician. Sandwiched between the two is a heterogeneous 
collection of vivid personalities who played roles of varying 


importance in the growth of the youngest of the original 
thirteen American colonies. 

Tar Heel readers will be interested in this volume for sev- 
eral reasons. 

First of all, it is dedicated to Dr. E. M. Coulter, Head of 
the History Department at the University of Georgia, who is 
widely known both for his erudition and for his numerous 
books and articles on southern history. Dr. Coulter was born 
at Hickory, received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of North Carolina, and taught in the schools of his 
native state for several years. 

Secondly, one chapter of this volume is devoted to Benjamin 
Hawkins, who was born in Granville (now Warren) County 
and served in the General Assembly of North Carolina and 
in Congress before moving to Georgia as the Federal govern- 
ment’s agent for dealing with the Creek Indians. 

Thirdly, one of the men profiled is Hoke Smith, a native of 
North Carolina (the author states that he was born at Chapel 
Hill, but North Carolina has erected a historical marker 
pointing out his birthplace in Catawba County), who moved 
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to Georgia at the age of seventeen and embarked upon a 
meteoric career as lawyer, newspaper publisher, Governor of 
Georgia, United States Senator, and Secretary of the Interior. 

Finally, Georgians In Profile will be of interest to all persons 
who seek to increase their know ledge of the se ttlement and 
development of a royal colony w hich coped successively with 
royal persecutions, Indian depredations, Yankee troops and 
carpetbaggers, and the determined provincialism of twen- 
tieth-century reactionaries. 

The authors, all of whom have been associated with Dr. 
Coulter at the University of Georgia, give evidence of pains- 
taking research and of a thorough knowle dge of their subjects. 

William Bailey Williford. 

Raleigh. 


The Southeast in Early Maps: With an Annotated Check List of 
Printed and Manuscript Regional and Local Maps of South- 
eastern North America during the Colonial Period. By William 
P, Cumming. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 275. $12.50.) 


Today the high degree of accuracy which our latest maps 
possess sometimes has caused the task of studying early maps 
to seem almost useless. Professor Cumming has provide da 
helpful guide for understanding and utilizing these older 
maps. 

He has collected and reproduced the major general and 
regional maps that relate to the discovery and pre-Revolu- 
tionary settlement of the area between Virginia and the 
Florida Peninsula. Through an interest in the subject for 
many years he has become well acquainted with the major 
cartographical collections in this country. 

The cartography of this region is a key to much of its his- 
tory. Maps reveal how doutiy the continent was explored. 
Coastal areas were delineated more realistically at a much 
earlier date than was the interior. Fanciful mistakes were 
corrected slowly. An “isthmus” which appeared on maps 
following Verrazano’s explorations in the early sixteenth cen- 
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tury was supposed to represent a deep penetration of the 
Pacific Ocean almost to the North Carolina Banks. This 
belief was one of the motivating factors behind the establish- 
ment of the Roanoke Colony. Another influence of this error 
can be found decades later in the persistent inclusion on maps 
of a large body of water east of the Appalachian Mountains. 

The popular belief that the French also referred to their 
settlements along the southeastern coast as Caroline or Caro- 
lina is dispelled. French maps of the period consistently 
refer to the area as Florida. The location of the French fort 
la Caroline on approximately the thirtieth degree of latitude 
has been the cause of confusion. 

All persons who begin to study the colonial history of this 
area will be indebted to Professor Cumming for both the 
convenient compilation of these maps and his explanations of 
the origin and contemporary use of each map. In addition 
to these descriptions, he summarizes the history of cartogra- 
phy for the period and tells of the role played by the great 
map-making families in seventeenth-century Europe. 

The comprehensive list of the known maps of the Southeast 
during the colonial period is very valuable. Each map is 
identified by title, size, scale, region covered, and a general 
description. Bibliographical data is provided for the first 
edition of each work in which the map is found and for the 
American libraries which possess a copy. 


’ Paul M. McCain. 
Arkansas College, 
Batesville. 





Doctors in Gray. The Confederate Medical Service. By H. H. 
Cunningham. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 339. Preface, illustrations, appendices, 
bibliography, and index. $6.00.) 


“This is a horrid night,” wrote a Confederate soldier from 
a Gettysburg field hospital, “cold and wet and rainy. Groans 
and shrieks and maniacal ravings; bitter sobs, piteous cries; 
horrid oaths; despair; the death rattle, darkness, death.” Sur- 
geons had to operate where they could—on the tail gate of a 
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wagon, the communion table of a church, a door laid upon 
barrels. Inexperienced surgeons had to learn quickly, and 
the best way they could. John Claiborne found in the field 
hospital near Appomattox “an open anatomy, from which 
some surgeon had evidently been refreshing himself during 
the work of mutilation.” There is a lot to the Civil War that 
does not emerge in technicolor movies and TV serials. 

Hence Mr. Cunningham’s new and thorough study of the 
Confederate medical military service takes its place among 
the many valuable monographs about the Civil War which 
have appeared in recent years. Much of the material he 
een is not pleasant to read or ponder. More men were 

illed by sickness and disease than by bullets in that tragic 
struggle. Only 110,000 of the 360,000 Yankee casualties 
occurred on the battlefield; only 94,000 of the ; 258,000 Con- 
federate deaths. One might almost favor a new name for 
the fight—the War of Human Sacrifice. 

The Confederate Medical Department manages to come 
through Mr. Cunningham’s book with flying colors. Facing 
more than three million cases of disease and wounds, this 
heroic little band * ‘performed daily miracles of improvisation, 
organization, and sacrifice.” To evaluate the contributions 
of these Confederate doctors becomes the chief purpose, and 
to praise them the major direction, of Doctors in Gray. 

Well-organized, though not particularly well-written, the 
book discusses the total Confederate medical problem, the 
organization and administration of the Department and hos- 
pitals, the medical officers themselves, causes of disease, sur- 
gery, and infections. One of the most valuable features of 
the book is a thirty-page bibliography, which historians and 
students will find valuable. 

Books like this help fill in our understanding of the real war 
which occurred in the 1860's; and to wonder all the more at 
the silly romantic notions many people continue to have about 
it in the 1950’s. The paths of glory do indeed lead but to 
the grave. 

Marshall W. Fishwick. 


Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 
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The Civil War: A Soldier’s View. A Collection of Civil War 
Writings by Col. G. F. R. Henderson, Edited by Jay Luvaas. 
(Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. 1958. 
Pp. xi, 323. $6.00.) 


This well-edited and attractive volume brings together 
certain writings of the British army officer whose biography 
of Stonewall Jackson is still highly regarded sixty years after 
its publication. Civil War specialists will welcome the col- 
lection as an added convenience, even though it contains 
nothing by Henderson that has not already appeared between 
the covers of a book. Mr. Luvaas supplements the text with 
editorial footnotes and contributes an illuminating essay on 
Henderson, which, although hardly more than thirty pages 
in length, is broken up and presented in three parts as Chap- 
ters I, III, and IX. The second chapter, running to 111 pages, 
reproduces in its entirety The Campaign of Fredericksburg, 
the book which won Henderson his first recognition as a mili- 
tary historian. Published in 1886, before the pertinent vol- 
ume in the Official Records was available, and based largely 
upon an earlier secondary work, this study nevertheless re- 
mains valuable because of its wisdom, its lucidity, and its 
literary style. Chapters IV to VII are selections from The 
Science of War, a posthumous collection of articles and lec- 
tures. They include studies of Gettysburg and the Wilder- 
ness, as well as a character analysis of the nonprofessional 
army. Chapter VIII, “Stonewall Jackson’s Place in History,’ 
was written for the second edition of Mrs. Jackson’s memoir 
of her husband. 

The Civil War was not Henderson's hobby but his labora- 
tory. He regarded it as a grand object lesson in almost every 
aspect of modern warfare. His didactic asides to the British 
soldier are sometimes annoying, but they serve as a reminder 
that the study of history can have a grimly practical purpose. 
Moreover, in order to write instructively, he had to sit con- 
stantly in judgment upon the American armies. Not that all 
of his conclusions will pass muster. He himself later modified 
his sharp criticism of Lee for failure to counterattack at 
Fredericksburg. And few scholars today will agree with him 
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that the military ideas of Lincoln and his advisers were “al- 
most invariably unsound” (p. 202), or that the North failed 
in the first three years of war because of its “infatuation” with 
individual liberty (p. 156). Henderson is stimulating to read 
precisely because he is trying to extract every last ounce of 
meaning from the events that he describes, and because for 
him, as for every good military historian, the great battles 
are never over. 


Don E. Fehrenbacher. 
Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 





Lee’s Dispatches, Unpublished Letters of General Robert E. Lee, 
C.S.A., to Jefferson Davis and the War Department of the Con- 
federate States of America, 1862-65. From the Private Collec- 
tion of Wymberley Jones de Renne. . . . Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Douglas Southall Freeman. New Edition 
With Additional Dispatches and Foreword by Grady Mc- 
Whiney. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1957. Pp. Ixxi, 416. 
$5.00.) 


This reissue of Dr. Freeman’s masterly edition of Lee's 
Dispatches from June 3, 1862, to April 1, 1865, will permit 
serious readers to “see the war unfold” in the General's own 
words. Included in the new edition are a brief introduction 
by Dr. McWhiney of Millsaps College and ten dispatches, 
according to his count and eleven by this reviewer's, which 
were not available when the original edition was published. 

These confidential dispatches throw much light on the 
plans for Richmond’s defense in 1862; the purpose of the 
Second Manassas campaign; the Confederate commander's 
view of the invasion of Pennsylvania; the campaign from the 
Rapidan to the James; the movement of Grant's army across 
that river in June, 1864; and the situation in the winter of 
1864 and the spring of 1865. They reveal Lee as a valorous, 
upright, modest, and able commander in both victory and 
defeat. They also show his refusal to recommend those he 
considered unworthy, incapable, or inexperienced, and that 
his slowness in blaming and his readiness to praise did not 
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deter him from frankly expressing his opinions when properly 
required to do so. 

Dr. Freeman’s notes command admiration and are indis- 
pensable to understanding the dispatches. Nevertheless, they 
contain some errors e.g. Slash Church in Hanover County 
appears as Stark Church (p. 16); the initials of the late C. H. 
Ambler, biographer of Thomas Ritchie, are garbled to read 
C. M. (pp. 241n., 377, 407); and Alexander P. Stewart of the 
West Point Class of 1842 is listed as an Academy roommate 
of J. E. B. Stuart of the Class of 1854 (p. 243n.). Why should 
these and other minor mistakes be perpetuated in the new 
edition? 

Dr. and Mrs. McWhiney, however, deserve commendation 
for locating the additional dispatches and the publisher merits 
praise for again making available this important volume that 
has been exceedingly scarce since the limited publication of 
750 copies in 1915. 

Carrol H. Quenzel. 

Mary Washington College 


of the University of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg. 





Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer. By G. Moxley Sorrel. 
Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat- 
Mercer Press, Inc. 1958. Pp. xxii, 322. Introductions, appen- 
dices, index, and illustrations. $5.00.) 


Rated by Douglas Freeman as one of the twelve best per- 
sonal narratives of the Civil War written by Confederate 
fighting men, G. Moxley Sorrel’s Recollections of a Confeder- 
ate Staff Officer is a truly outstanding source of that conflict. 
The Recollections were probably written more than thirty 
years after Appomattox, and earlier editions were published 
in 1905 and 1917. Neither was satisfactory, however, and 
the material has finally been accorded the treatment it de- 
serves at the experienced hands of Bell Irvin Wiley. 

Sorrel, a native of Savannah, Georgia, served on General 
James Longstreet’s staff during most of the war and eventu- 
ally became that officer’s chief of staff. He participated in 
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practically all major battles in the East and accompanied 
Longstreet on the Chickamauga and Knoxville campaigns. 
His position naturally enabled him to make close “observa- 
tions of men and things” (pp. 19-20) and witness much actual 
fighting. Always outspoken, Sorrel was at the same time 
sincere and possessed of remarkable balance and a sense of 
fairness. In view of the long controversy over Gettysburg, 
his cool appraisal of Longstreet’s conduct in that engagement 
is of particular interest. 

The value of this polished memoir is enhanced considerably 
by the author's sketches of Longstreet, D. H. Hill, Jubal 
Early, Jeb Stuart, George Pickett, Stonewall Jackson, Braxton 
Bragg, and many others, including some of the Union gen- 
erals. His descriptions of such foreign observers as corre- 
spondent and artist Frank Vizetelly, who “could drink like a 
fish, and did so,” (p. 116) and Colonel J. A. L. Fremantle, 
who was never seen to change “his clothing or boots,” (p. 
171) also make the narrative more appealing. 

Sorrel did not hesitate to draw conclusions. It was, ac- 
cording to him, the absence of Stuart’s cavalry, exhausting 
itself “on a useless, showy parade” (p. 154) that was respon- 
sible for the failure at Gettysburg. In the West, Bragg’s 
defeat at Missionary Ridge “prepared the way for Hood's 
destruction at Franklin and Nashville, and Sherman’s ‘march 
to the sea’” (p. 224). 

The book is enriched by both the original and editor's 
introductions and appendices, well-chosen illustrations, and 
a useful index. 

H. H. Cunningham. 


Elon College, 
Elon. 
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The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. By John Richard Alden. 
Volume III of A History of the South. Edited by Wendell 
Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, The Littlefield Fund for 
Southern History of the University of Texas, 1957. Pp. xv, 
442. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, and index. $7.50.) 


When Professor Alden, or any historian for that matter, 
undertakes the writing of a book ‘of this scope, his is a task of 
Herculean proportions. To compress the story of the South, 
or any other region, during a twenty-six year period of politi- 
cal upheaval, social change, and the violence of war into 442 
pages is no mean feat. The enormity of the task becomes 
even more apparent with the realization that the South, both 
in the colonial period and during the early years of statehood, 
cannot be treated as a whole, but must be examined as a 
group of separate political entities, each guarding its indi- 
vidual status with all the fervor of a jealous husband. 

This volume is not limited to the War of the Revolution, 
but is more properly the story of the revolutionary era. The 
first rumblings of colonial discontent are translated into mili- 
tary action, But dissatisfaction with the existing way of life 
lingers on through the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
by the southern states. As wards of Great Britain the south- 
ern colonies are pictured as sometimes apathetic, sometimes 
vigorous in their opposition to Parliamentary actions. Al- 
though not always directly affected by the restrictions and 
taxes imposed by the British Government, the southern legis- 
latures always concerned themselves with the parliamentary 
and constitutional questions posed by the various acts. The 
North Carolina Assembly seems to have taken a greater inter- 
est in this phase of the controversy than is generally realized. 
Southern military leaders, from Washington on down, are 
given due recognition for their contributions during the mili- 
tary phase of the struggle for independence. Above all, the 
southern colonies and states are fitted neatly into the structure 
of the greater conflict. 

Professor Alden also makes the point that the seeds of 
sectionalism germinated in this era. This was evident not 
only during the war, but even in the making of the peace, 
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the southerners clamoring for the continued free navigation 
of the Mississippi counteracting the New England agitation 
for unmolested use of the Atlantic fishing grounds. In the 
days of the Confederation it was the opposition of the South 
that prevented the admission of Vermont as the fourteenth 
state, opposition built around the assumption that another 
northern state would weaken the South’s power in the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

Not to be overlooked is Professor Alden’s useful and reveal- 
ing story of the southern frontier. His discussion of East 
Florida and West Florida leads to the realization that there 
were British colonies on the North American Continent other 
than the rebellious thirteen. The interesting presentation of 
British Indian policy is actually a condensation of the author's 
earlier John Stuart and the Southern Frontier. North Caro- 
lina’s expedition against the Cherokees and that of George 
Rogers Clark against the British in the Illinois country are 
both cogently and attractively presented. 

Few volumes of this scope are without minor error—this 
one is no exception. For instance, the British warship playing 
such an active role in Lord Dunmore’s activities in Virginia 
in 1775 was the Fowey, not the Fovey. Governor Josiah 
Martin of North Carolina was not an active military leader 
at the time of the Moore’s Creek Bridge Campaign—he had 
sold his commission in 1769. And there is the suggestion that 
Moore's Creek was an isolated incident rather than a planned 
link in the chain of events that ended with the British with- 
drawal at Charleston in 1776. 

It must be admitted, however, that such minute errors do 
not in any way detract from the over-all attractiveness and 
usefulness of this volume. Professor Alden’s objective was to 
write a survey of the South during the revolutionary crisis— 
this he has done well. 

Hugh F. Rankin. 


Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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A Crossroads of Freedom: The 1912 Campaign Speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson. Edited by John Wells Davidson (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1956. Pp. xviii, 570. Source 
notes and index. $6.00.) 


This book deals with a group of little known Wilson 
speeches. The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, edited by 
R. S. Baker and W. E. Dodd, contains only one speech made 
by Wilson between the time of the National Democratic Con- 
vention which nominated him for President and his election 
in November. This relatively brief but highly significant 
period in Wilson's public career is treated in this book. Mr. 
Davidson had access to all the known records. Unfortunately, 
the sources did not include typewritten transcripts of Wilson’s 
campaign speeches, nearly all of which have been lost. How- 
ever, Charles L. Swem, an expert young stenographer, was 
present at practically all of Wilson’s speaking engagements 
and took stenographic notes which have been preserved. 

The story of how the editor secured transcripts of these 
notes, of how he checked these transcripts against available 
newspaper accounts, and in some instances against previously 
typed copies, of how he and his sister worked at eliminating 
errors is fascinating indeed. Mr. Davidson was fortunate in 
having the assistance of Mr. Swem who was in 1954 the 
official reporter for the New York Supreme Court. He was 
only nineteen years of age when he worked with Wilson in 
1912. 

These speeches contain a gradual unfolding of what became 
known as Wilson’s New Freedom. In fact, Wilson first used 
the term “New Freedom” to describe his national legislative 
program in a speech delivered at Indianapolis during this 
campaign. Just ten years earlier the Indianapolis News had 
first suggested Wilson as a possible Democratic nominee for 
the presidency. 

This collection of Wilson’s speeches begins with his formal 
acceptance speech, the only speech in the entire book that 
Wilson read formally from a prepared text. The first speech 
of the campaign after the formal acceptance was delivered 
on August 15 to the South Jersey Farmers’ Association. Al- 
though Wilson stated that he would make only a few well- 
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placed speeches, he was soon speaking regularly on extensive 
campaign trips. 

This book is well-illustrated. Each speech is presented 
with a brief introduction by the editor. There are ample 
notes on the sources, a life sketch of Mr. Charles Swem, a 
description of the sources used, and an accurate index. 

George C. Osborn. 

University of Florida, 

Gainesville. 


Pictorial History of Protestantism. By Vergilius Ferm. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1957. Pp. 368. Index. $10.00.) 


According to the envious} indefatigable Vergilius Ferm, 
former President of the American Theological Society and 
author or editor of a score of significant books during the past 
thirty years, this large and ge nuinely impressive looking vol- 
ume was prepared to provide a panoramic view of the History 
of Protestantism in Europe and America. 


Panoramic history, pictorial or otherwise, is not a substitute 
for history, though it has its place and usefulness. Further- 
more, the full history of Protestantism will shed much more 
light on this large and highly miscellaneous collection of 

cottons. paintings, and photographs than the other way 
around. Nevertheless, the volume is intriguing. If one begins 
it there is apt to be very real urge to go on to the next page, 
and the next, in part to see what unexpected surprise will be 
there. The chances are good that a real surprise will await 
you. 

Of course, the volume can be criticized for many specific 
shortcomings. For example, an unrepresentative amount of 
space is given to the vicious pe rsecution of Protestantism, to 
the neglect of the sad fact of vicious persecution of others by 
Protestants. Again, there is wide variation in the adequacy 
of the treatment given to different Protestant groups. The 
treatment of the Moravians is much more adequate than in 
the case of certain other groups. Since the author had to 
depend upon the assistance and co-operation of the several 
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denominations in this effort, it is to be understood that some 
of these weaknesses are not entirely his own fault. In the 
third place, the bookmaking art is heady complimented by 
the hodge-podge arrangement of the great variety of items 
on many of the pages, consisting of pictures of different 
shapes, sizes, and finishes. 

Despite its shortcomings, the volume should be available 
in the library, for it will have some interest for many. It 
might be useful as a reference volume in certain courses in 
history and history of religion at the college or university 
level. 

W. N. Hicks. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The State Department of Archives and History presented 
on March 28 an hour-long television program in the “Affairs 
of State” series, a regular Friday night feature of WUNC-TV. 
Mr. Jack Porter of the English Department of North Carolina 
State College acted as a newspaper reporter and interviewed 
Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director, who briefly outlined 
the establishment, functions, and services of the Department. 
Dr. Crittenden then took Mr. Porter on a simulated tour of 
the various divisions of the Department and introduced him 
to a number of the division heads and members of the staff, 
who in turn reported on their work. 


On March 27 Dr. Crittenden attended the luncheon at the 
Hotel Sir Walter in Raleigh which honored Mr. Carl Sand- 
— poet and biographer, of Flat Rock. Governor Luther H. 
Hodges had previously designated that date as “Carl Sand- 
burg Day.” An April 9 he attended a meeting of the Aycock 
Memorial Commission in Goldsboro and on April 12 he at- 


tended the one hundred eighty-second anniversary of the 

signing of the Halifax Resolves in Halifax. Senator Lunsford 

Crew introduced Governor Luther H. Hodges who was the 

featured ee for the occasion. A “il for special 
e 


guests at the Colonial Manor and a parade were also a part 
of the celebration which was sponsored by the Historical 
Halifax Restoration Association. Mrs. Quentin Gregory, Mr. 
George Hux, and Mr. Ray Wilkinson were also on the pro- 
gram. On April 15 Dr. Crittenden met with the Businessmen’s 
Committee of the North Carolina Literary and Historical 
Association. All members of the committee were present— 
Mr. Gilbert T. Stephenson, Chairman, Mr. J. R. Covington, 
Mr. Edwin Gill, Mr. W. E. Gladding, Mr. Edgar Kirk, and 
Dr. Crittenden, Secretary. On April 18 Dr. Crittenden attend- 
ed the meeting of the Historical Society of North Carolina 
in Greenville, and on April 23 he spoke on “Preserving North 
Carolina History” at a marker unveiling at McCain Sani- 
torium. The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the North 


{377 ] 
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Carolina Sanitorium was being observed. On April 26 Dr. 
Crittenden attended the meeting of the Board of the North 
Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiquities which 
met in Concord with Mrs. Charles A. Cannon. He met with 
the Executive Committee of the Tryon Palace Commission 
on April 27 and with the members of the Commission in 
sessions which were held in New Bern through the — 
of April 29. From May 1 to May 3 Dr. Crittenden attende 

the annual convention of the American Association of Muse- 
ums in Charleston, South Carolina, and made at one of the 
sessions an address on “A New Look at History Museums.” 
On May 6 he attended a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Trust for Historic Preservation in Washington, 
D. C., and on May 8-9 the thirteenth annual convention of 
the North Carolina Hotel Association in High Point, where 
he spoke to the group on “Hotels and History—Potentialities 
for Profit.” On May 10 Dr. Crittenden represented the De- 
partment at the Greensboro Sesquicentennial Celebration. 
Mr. McDaniel Lewis who is Chairman of the Executive 
Board of the Department of Archives and History served 
as state and local co-chairman with Mr. John Harden for 
the event. A parade, Dutch luncheon, and tour of Greens- 
boro’s Historical Museum and Guilford Battleground were 
on the day’s calendar. Dr. Crittenden, Mr. H. G. Jones, State 
Archivist, and Mrs. Memory F. Blackwelder, Records Center 
Supervisor, represented the Department at a hearing before 
the Commission on Reorganization of State Government on 
May 19. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Head of the Division of Publications, 
spoke to the Bertie Cownty Historical Society in Windsor on 
April 11. He reviewed the organization of thirty-three county 
societies since 1950 and listed the twenty-eight groups in the 
State having some other type of organization. He also pre- 
sented a partial list of the county histories which have been 
written since 1950 when he helped organize the Bertie group 
and mentioned other histories which are in preparation. On 
April 17 he attended the Pitt County Historical Society meet- 
ing in Greenville, and on April 18 the meeting of the His- 
torical Society of North Carolina held on the campus of East 
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Carolina College. On May 12 Mr. Corbitt represented the 
Department at the Bicentennial Celebration of Halifax Coun- 
ty and on May 25 he took part in the tour of Perquimans 
County sponsored by the North Carolina Society of County 
and Local Historians. Mr. Corbitt helped an interested group 
in Siler City draw up plans for the formation of a historical 
society in Chatham County on April 22, and on May 20 he 
met again with the group which organized the Chatham 
County Historical Society in Pittsboro. On the morning of 
May 25 preceding the tour Mr. Corbitt spoke to a group of 
people i in the Hertford Elementary school who are interested 
in organizing a historical society in Perquimans County. 


In March the Historic Sites Division began clearing the 
property at Brunswick Town State Historic ‘Site preparatory 
to surveying the area for archaeological excavations. On 
ep 1 Dr. E. Lawrence Lee, on leave for the summer from 

is teaching duties at The Citadel, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, commenced a site survey of the area. Following Dr. 
Lees work this summer the archaeologist who will start 
intensive digging this fall will be able to pick out the most im- 
portant sites for early archaeological investigation. 

On April 9 Mr. W illiam S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superin- 
tendent, attended a meeting of the Charles B. Aycock Me- 
morial Commission in Goldsboro, when plans were projected 
for restoring the Charles B. Aycock birthplace near Fremont 
in Wayne County. Additional land has been recently ac- 
quired by the Commission, four of the old Aycock-owned 
buildings have been purchased and moved to their original 
location on state-owned land, and the entire site has Ges n 
cleaned up and graded. Dan MacMillan, Architect and 
Associates, have contracted to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for the restoration of the Aycock dwelling and kitchen. 
It is planned that this restoration and that of other buildings 
in the project commence by mid-summer. 

Mr. Tarlton attended a meeting on April 20 of the Archae- 
ological Society of North Carolina held at Town Creek Indian 
Mound State Historic Site near Mt. Gilead. Featured speaker 
on the program was Mr. Stanley A. South, Historic Site 
Specialist in charge of the Town Creek project, who talked 
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on the prehistoric Indian ceremonial center which is being 
reconstructed at the site. The meeting was held in the newly 
reconstructed temple building on top of the mound. On 
April 26 Mr. Tarlton attended the annual meeting of the 
Western North Carolina Historical Association held at Ashe- 
ville-Biltmore College and gave a brief report on the Zebulon 
b. Vance birthplace restoration project near Weaverville. 
He introduced Mr. William W. Dodge, Jr., Asheville archi- 
tect, who is working on the restoration plans for the Vance 
house and who also gave a brief report. As soon as architec- 
tural plans are completed, the Vance restoration will pro- 
ceed—perhaps later this year. 

On May 1-3 Mr. Tarlton attended the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Museums in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and on May 21 was the principal speaker at a joint 
meeting of the Warren-Granville Chapter of the Colonial 
Dames and the Warren County Historical Association held 
in Warrenton. He presented a slide-illustrated talk on his- 
torical restoration in North Carolina. On May 30 he spoke 
at the annual meeting of the Daughters of the Revolution 
in Raleigh on various Revolutionary restoration projects in 
this State. Among these are Tryon Palace, Alamance Battle- 
ae Brunswick Town, Moores Creek Battleground, Guil- 
ord Courthouse Battleground, the House in the Horseshoe, 
and Historic Halifax. 

On june | Mr. A. L. Honeycutt, }e.. of Spring Hope, who 
has been doing graduate work in history at Duke University, 
began work with the Historic Sites Division as a Historic 
Site Specialist. Among his duties will be the care and further 
development of the Alamance Battleground State Historic 
Site near Burlington. 

A new chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
has been formed by an interested group in the Bentonville 
Battleground area and named the Bentonville-Harper House 
Chapter. Mrs. Irwin Davis is President. A chapter committee 
has aa appointed to aid the Department with the Benton- 
ville Battleground State Historic Site project. One of the 
contributions the chapter is making is to keep the Harper 
House (Confederate hospital) open to the public on Sunday 
afternoons during the summer months. 
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Mr. H. G. Jones, State Archivist, spoke on laws governing 
public records at the annual meetings of the North Carolina 
Association of Tax Collectors on March 20 and to the Asso- 
ciation of County Accountants on the same subject on April 22. 
Both groups met in Chapel Hill. From April 23 through 
April 27 he visited the Georgia Department of Archives and 
History and the Federal Records Center in Atlanta to study 
their respective records programs. He spoke at State College 
on May 8 to the United Church Men’s Club on the work of 
the State Archivist, and on May 31 he was commencement 
speaker at graduation exercises at Cobb Memorial High 
School in Rutfin. Mr. Jones spoke on the career of Bedford 
Brown, anti-secessionist United States Senator from North 
Carolina, at Confederate Memorial Day services in Yancey- 
ville on May 9. At the same services Mrs. D. S. Coltrane of 
Raleigh, State President of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, presented military crosses to six veterans, including 
Representative Edward H. Wilson of Caswell County. 

Dr. Charles Adams, Librarian; Dr. Richard N. Current, 
Professor of History; and Miss Marjorie Hood, Assistant 
Librarian—all of the Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro—studied methods and materials 
used in the Archives on May 8. Dr. Adams has been appointed 
Archivist of the Woman's College and is making plans for 
the transfer of the archives of that institution into the library 
building for preservation and administration. 

Mr. John L. Long of Severn, a graduate student at South- 
eastern Baptist oe Seminary at Wake Forest, has 
joined the Archives staff as a temporary Archivist, and Mr. 

ames L. Fish of Apex, a graduate of East Carolina College, 
as joined the staff at the Records Center as Archivist I to 
replace Mrs. Rebecca K. Clegg who resigned to move to 
Florida. 

Mr. Jones has announced the acquisition of the senatorial 
papers of the late United States Senator W. Kerr Scott. The 

apers, consisting of more than 50 cubic feet, are closed to 
the public for the present time. 

Other significant acquisitions in recent months have been 
the following additions to collections: Northampton County 
Tax Lists, 2 volumes, 1823-1851; Chatham County miscel- 
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laneous papers, 50 cubic feet, 1771-1924; Calvin H. Wiley 
Papers, 4 cubic foot, 1852-1905; Gates County Tax Lists, 3 
volumes and 3 reels of microfilm, 1874-1935; Clarence W. 
Griffin scrapbooks and miscellaneous papers, 6 cubic feet, 
1805-1957; governor's appointments of justices of the peace, 
2 volumes, 1917-1955; Orange County miscellaneous papers, 
20 cubic feet, 1763-1890; and the following new collections: 
correspondence, scrapbooks, and miscellaneous papers of 
Dr. Clarence Poe of Raleigh, 3 cubic feet, 1860-1955; and 
correspondence from members of the armed forces in World 
War if to the Unemployment Compensation Commission's 
service correspondent, 1 cubic foot. 

The Department has completed the filming of the card 
index to John W. Moore, Roster of North Carolina Troops in 
the War Between the States. The index, consisting of 107,000 
cards, was compiled by National Youth Administration work- 
ers some years ago and is the only index to the four-volume 
work published in 1882. The cards contain the name of the 
soldier as given in the Roster, and any other data given—such 
as the military unit with which he served, volume and page 
number of the reference in the Roster, and the county Seal 
which he enlisted, whether wounded, rank, when promoted, 
and sometimes other data. Institutions desiring a microfilm 
positive of the index may make arrangements with the State 
Archivist, Box 1881, Raleigh, to have copies made from 15 
reels of 16mm. microfilm tor approximately $75.00. 

During the January-March quarter a total of 633 persons 
a in the Search Room and 733 persons were given 
information by mail. These figures do not include calls and 
correspondence handled directly by the State Archivist. Pho- 
tocopies totalled 604, and the Division of Archives and Manu- 
scripts also furnished 41 microfilm prints, 67 typed certified 
copies, and 1,308 feet of microfilm. Work is continuing on 
the lamination of the loose Legislative Papers for the period 
of the Revolution. 


Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator, attended the 
meetings of the Southeastern Museums Conference Council 
in Old Salem, Winston-Salem, on March 19-20 at which time 
plans were made for the annual meeting of the conference. 
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The meeting will be held in October in Old Salem. Mrs. 
Jordan spoke on “Colonial Silver” to the Hooper-Hewes 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution at a meeting 
held at the home of Miss Irene Peirson in Raleigh on March 21. 
She made the same talk to the Book Exchange Book Club 
which met with Mrs. J. G. Vann in Raleigh on April 1. On 
April 27-29 she attended the meetings of the Tryon Palace 
Commission in New Bern and on April 29-May 3 attended 
the annual convention of the American Association of Muse- 
ums in Charleston, South Carolina. She was accompanied by 
Mrs. Robert Shultz and Mr. Norman Larson of the staff. On 
Mav 16-18 Mrs. Jordan, accompanied bv Mrs. Betsey London 
Cordon, Miss Mary Brooks, and Mrs. R. R. Sermon, visited 
Greeneville, Tennessee, the home of President Andrew Tohn- 
son. to study plans and projects there honoring the one-hun- 
dred-fiftieth anniversary of Johnson’s birth. On Mav 26 Mrs. 
Jordan was interviewed on the “Pegey Mann Show’ on 
WTVD-TV where she discussed the work of the Denartment. 
On Mav 12 the In-School Television Proiect of WUNC-TV 
televised a special show from the Hall of Historv for the 
eleventh grade students of Miss Lois Edinger’s regular class 
in American historv. The approximatelv 6.090 students were 
taken on a “visual” trip through the Hall of History. 

The Hall of History has a special display of Junior His- 
torian Club exhibits featuring some of the work of the vorng 
historians of the State. One of the towns represented. Golds- 
boro. has the largest number of clubs in the State. Fach vear 
the combined Junior Historian Clubs of Goldsboro hold their 
annual showing of projects which this vear included renlicas 
of Bentonville Battleground, Charles B. Avcock birthnlace, 
State Hospital, Fort Macon, Fort Fisher, and a Tuscarora 
Indian village. On Mav 22 Mrs. Fave Cole and Mr. Norman 
Larson of the staff of the Hall of History visited Goldshoro to 
judge the entries displaved. First, second, and third place 
winners were selected. First place winner was a replica of 
the birthnlace of Governor Charles B. Avcock made bv a club 
advised by Mrs. J. A. Leach; second place was awarded to a 
collection of humorous stories gathered by a club advised 
by Mr. Bill Justice; and the third place aw ard was given to 
a model of a Tuscarora Indian vill: age made by a club advised 
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by Mr. Conway Rose. The third place winning exhibit was 
too large to be used by the Hall of History but the other two 
are presently displayed along with a emiteation of projects 
from Goldsboro and Junior Historian Clubs x tant in 
the State. 


On May 3-4 the North Carolina Literary and Historical 
Association held its spring regional meeting in Greenville in 
co-operation with East Carolina College which was celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary. Dr. D. J. Whitener, President, pre- 
sided at the May 3 afternoon session and Dr. Leo W. Jenkins, 
Dean of the College, extended a welcome after which Dr. 
Lawrence F. Brewster gave an address on the “History of 
Eastern North Carolina.” A panel discussion followed with 
Mrs. Mebane H. Burgwyn of Jackson, Mrs. Inglis Fletcher 
of Edenton, and Dr. Hugh T. Lefler of Chapel Hill —* 
ing. Mr. Ovid W. Pierce of East Carolina College acted as 


moderator. Before the evening meeting an art exhibit and tea 
were held in the library for members and guests. Mr. Henry 
Belk of Goldsboro presided at the dinner meeting at which 


time Dr. Robert Lee Humber of Greenville made an address 
on the “History of Pitt County.” The entire group was then 
invited to attend the golden anniversary pageant, “East Caro- 
lina’s Spade,” written by Miss Emma L. Hooper, member of 
the English faculty since 1924. The four episodes of the 
pageant reviewed the history and development of the college. 
On May 4 members and guests of the Association attended 
a special service at the Jarvis Memorial Methodist Church 
when the history of the churches in eastern North Carolina 
was presented by Mr. W. M. Howard, Jr., pastor. 


The third annual North Carolina Literary Forum of the 
Literature Department, Raleish Woman’s Club, with the co- 
overation of the Literature Division of the Raleigh Junior 
Woman’s Club and Meredith College, was held in the Tones 
Avditorivm on the Meredith Campus on March 27. Mrs. 
Robert Ponton presided and Miss Betsy Marsh was co-chair- 
man. Mr. Sam Ragan served as panel moderator and a panel 
of Mrs. Doris Betts, Mr. Henry Golden, and Mr. Fred Ross 
discussed the theme, “A Writer's Responsibility to His Times.” 
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Dr. Fletcher M. Green, Chairman of the Department of 
History of the University of North Carolina, announces that 
he has been appointed Departmental Editor of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, for the South Atlantic States. Dr. Hugh T. 
Lefler, in collaboration with Dr. O. T. Barck, Jr., of Syracuse 
University, has published Colonial America (Macmillan and 
Company). Dr. Lefler has been elected to membership in 
the Society of American Historians, Inc. He has also been 
appointed by the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
to membership on its Committee on the Preservation of His- 
torical Sites. Dr. Loren C. MacKinney at the University of 
Wisconsin on June 4 delivered a lecture, ‘ ‘Mediev al Medical 
Practices as Seen in Manuscript Miniatures.” He will be 
Visiting Professor of History at the University of Colorado 
during the summer of 1958 and will also spe nda portion of 
the summer in research on medieval medical manuscripts in 
western library collections. Dr. George V. Taylor, who was 
recently given the Bobo Tanner Award for excellence in 
teaching of undergraduate students, has been appointed an 
Adviser in the General College for the Supe rior Student Pro- 
gram, financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, at 
the University of North Carolina. Dr. James Logan Godfrey, 
Dean of the Faculty, delivered the commencement address 
at St. Mary’s College in Raleigh on June 2. Dr. Cecil Johnson, 
Dean of the General Colle ge, delivered the commencement 
address at the Shaw, Mississippi, High School on “Uncer- 
tainty, the Only Certainty.” Dr. James E. King has been 
promoted from Associate Professor to Professor of History. 
He will spend the summer doing research in the Library of 
Congress. New appointments at the University to become 
effective September 1, 1958, are: Dr. George Brown Tindall, 
Ph.D. from the University of North Carolina, formerly As- 
sistant Professor at Louisiana State Univ ersity and presently 
holder of a Guggenheim Fellowship, to Associate Professor of 
American History; and Dr. Stephen B. Baxter, Ph.D. from 
Cambridge University, presently Assistant Professor at the 
University of Missouri, to Assistant Professor of English His- 
tory. Dr. H. H. Cunningham of Elon College will teach in 
the Summer Session at the University. 
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Dr. Paul Murray, Head of the Department of History at 
East Carolina College, lists the following activities of the 
faculty: Mr. Herbert R. Paschal presented a paper, “Early 
North Carolina Towns—and a Capital,” to the Historical So- 
ciety of North Carolina on April 18 and Dr. Lawrence F. 
Brewster presented a paper on the political and social devel- 
opments in eastern North Carolina, 1781-1789, to the North 
Carolina Literary and Historical Association in Greenville 

on May 3. Mr. Ralph R. Napp is the recipient of a fellowship 
and is on leave to complete his doctorate at Duke University. 
Dr. Joseph F. Steelman has received a Southern Fellowship 
to conduct research on Joseph Hyde Pratt and the North 
Carolina Geological and Economic Survey. Dr. George Pasti 
has also received a Southern Fellow ship to pursue studies 
on the Far East at Harvard University. Members of the 
Department who attended the American Historical Associa- 
tion meeting in New York were: Dr. Ruth Keesey, Dr. Kath- 


leen Stokes, Dr. George Pasti, Mrs. Lala Carr Steelman, and 
Dr. Joseph Steelman. 


News items from Western Carolina College are: Dr. D. C. 
Sossamon, Associate Professor of History at Memphis State 
University, has accepted an appointment as Associate Pro- 
fessor of European History and began his teaching duties 
with the first session of summer school; Mrs. Susie S. Taylor 
has been promoted to Assistant Professor of History; and Mr. 
Max R. Williams, who expects to receive the M. A. degree in 
history from the University of North Carolina in August, was 
appointed Instructor in History, effective September 1, 1958. 


Miss Barbara Brandon of the faculty of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in history at Duke University in 
June. She addressed the Trinity College Historical Society on 
April 24 on the subject, “Hanover and Hanoverians.” Dr. 
John H. Beeler has been named consultant to the American 
Historical Association’s Service Center for Teachers of His- 
tory. Dr. Franklin D. Parker was a participant in the recent 
annual Conference on the Caribbean which met at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. His paper on the political life in the 
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French West Indies will be published in the proceedings of 
the Conference. The Woman's College Research Council 
awarded grants during the 1957-1958 cull mic year to Dr. 
Richard Bardolph, Dr. Barbara Brandon, Dr. Richard N. 
Current, Dr. Franklin D. Parker, and Dr. Lenoir C. Wright. 


Dr. W. B. Yearns, Assistant Professor in History at Wake 
Forest College, has received a grant from the Research and 
Publication Fund of Wake Forest College to assist in the pub- 
lication by the Memphis State Univ ersity Press (Tennessee ) 
of a book to be entitled Lincoln’s Minister to Russia: The 
Life of Cassius Marcellus Clay. Dr. Frank B. Josserand, As- 
sistant Professor of History, received a fellow ship from the 
Danforth Foundation for the Danforth Summer Seminar on 
International Economic Policy and Human Values to be held 
at Pomona College, Claremont, California, in the summer of 


1958. 


The members of the history department of Meredith Col- 
lege presented morning and afternoon programs to the alum- 
nae of Meredith at the Annual Alumnae Seminar on March 29. 
Dr. Alice B. Keith read a paner on “Opinions of Some 
European Travelers in America,” and Dr. Sarah M. Lemmon 
read a paper on “American Visitors to Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Dr. Lillian Parker Wallace, Head of the 
Department of History, made an address on “Problems in 
American Foreign Relations i in 1958.” 


Dr. Philip Africa, Head of the Department of History at 
Salem College, announces the appointment of Mr. James F. 
Stevenson, formerly of Hobart College, Geneva, New York, 
as an Assistant Professor of History to replace Mr. M. Foster 
Farley, who has accepted a position in the Department of 
History at Newberry College, Newberry, South Carolina. 


Dr. E. Malcolm Carroll, James B. Duke Professor of His- 
tory at Duke University, retired in June from the faculty and 
plans to spend next year in France. On April 15 members 
of the Department of History and their wives gave Dr. 
Carroll a farewell dinner at which time Dr. William T. 
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Laprade read a review of Dr. Carroll’s multiple career as 
teacher, author, editor, administrator, and government ser- 
vant. The following have been appointed to teaching posi- 
tions in the Department of History beginning September 1, 
1958: Dr. William E. Scott, formerly of Yale University, 
Assistant Professor; Dr. Donald Limoli, of Princeton; Dr. 
Gaddis Smith, of Yale; and Dr. Theodore Crane, of Harvard, 
all Instructors, in the fields of modern Italian history, Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations, and American history respectively. 
Dr. Richard Watson, who has been recently appointed to the 
Board of Editors of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
had a review article, “Franklin D. Roosevelt in History Writ- 
ing, 1950-1957,” in the winter issue of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly. Dr. William B. Hamilton, who has assumed full- 
time editorship of the South Atlantic Quarterly, plans to visit 
England this summer to do research on the career of Lord 
Granville. Dr. Paul Clyde has published a revised edition 
of his The Far East: A History of the Impact of the West on 
Eastern Asia. On April 11-12 he delivered two lectures at 
Omaha before the Nebraska History and Social Studies 
Teachers Association on “Historical Assumptions i in American 
Far Eastern Policy” and “The Teacher and Foreign Policy.” 
The series was sponsored by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Clyde has also accepted an invitation to pestict- 
pate in the Salzburg Seminar in January, 1959. 

Dr. Robert Don Higginbotham, who received his Ph.D. 
degree in June, has accepted a position with William and 
Mary College in Williamsburg; Dr. William Rock will be 
teaching next year at Bowling Green State University in 
Ohio; and Dr. “John Stark will return to his studies under 
the Ottis Green Fellowship. Dr. Alice Baldwin, Professor 
Emeritus of American History and former Dean of the 
Woman’s College, is Chairman of the Committee of the 
North Carolina Division of the American Association of 
University Women. The committee is to write a history of the 
North Carolina Division from 1947 to 1957. Miss Mattie 
Russell, Curator of the Division of Manuscripts, Duke Uni- 
versity Library, read a paper on “William Holland Thomas, 
White Chief of the North Carolina Cherokee” at the meeting 
of the Historical Society of North Carolina on April 18. 
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The entire personal library of the late Clarence W. Griffin 
of Forest City, newspaperman, historian, and member of the 
Executive Board of the Department of Archives and History, 
has been given to Gardner-Webb College. The collection 
was appraised in 1952 at $20,000 and contains more than 
4,000 volumes. It will be housed in the North Carolina Room 
of the Baptist institution’s library. 


The spring meeting of the Carteret County Historical So- 
ciety was held at Davis on April 19 with Mrs. Inez Lina 
as hostess and with Mr. F. C. Salisbury, President, presiding. 
Mrs. Lina read a paper on the early history of the county and 
Mrs. Luther Hamilton read a paper on the early history of 
Atlantic or Hunting Quarters as it was originally known. 
Mr. _— S. MacCormack exhibited during the social hour a 
number of Indian artifacts found in the Hunting Quarters 
area. The society was invited by Mr. A. D. Ennett and Mr. 
John S. Jones to hold the July meeting at the Ennett cottage 
at Cedar Point to enjoy the annual watermelon cutting. 


The Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Town of Greens- 
boro was celebrated from May 2 through May 9 with special 
events, parades, exhibits, and a pageant. Many of the events 
were postponed or combined due to unseasonable weather, 
especially the performances of “Enter the Gate City,” which 
was produced by the John B. Rogers Production Company 
of Ohio. The pageant had a cast of 1,250 local actors and was 
presented in 18 episodes based on incidents of the city’s 150- 
year-old history. The North Carolina Reunion Day brought 
the celebration to a close on May 10. 


The py | meeting of the Bertie County Historical Asso- 


ciation was held in the Bertie County Library on April 11. 
The official publication of the association, The Chronicle, 
edited by Mr. T. R. Norfleet had the following items in the 
April | issue: “The History of the Jenkins Automobile Com- 
pany, ’ by Mr. Charles H. Jenkins; “The Tuscarora in Ber- 
tie, by ‘Mr. Herbert R. Paschal; and “Windsor’s Men of 
Medicine at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century,” by 
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Miss Eugenia Hofler, a twelfth grade student of Windsor 
High School. 


An interested group of Chatham Com citizens met in 
the City Hall of Siler City on April 22 to formulate plans for 
a local historical society. Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the State 
Department of Archives and History met wih them and the 
following temporary officers were elected: Mrs. Harry Hor- 
ton, Pittsboro, President; Miss Helen Siler, Siler City, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Victor Johnson, Pittsboro, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws; and Mrs. J. B. Earle, 
Siler City, Membership Chairman. On May 20 the organiza- 
tional meeting of the Chatham County Historical Society 
was held in the Agriculture Building in ‘Pittsboro with more 
than sixty persons in attendance. Officers elected for one year 
(with the exception of the historian who will serve five y ears ) 
are Mrs. J. B. Earle, President; Mrs. Harry Horton, Vice- 
President; Miss Helen Siler, Secretary; Mr. ‘W. Lee Powell, 
Treasurer; and Mr. W. B. Morgan, Historian. The Executive 
Committee is composed on the following members: Mrs. 
Fred Jerome and Mr. Arthur London of Pittsboro, and Mrs. 
C. N. Bray, Mrs. P. J. Reitzel, and Mr. J. S. Wrenn of Siler 
City. All persons who join before the October meeting will 
be charter members and the annual dues are $1.00 per year. 
Mr. Phillips Russell of Chapel Hill, Dr. W. P. Jacocks of 
Chapel Hill and Bertie County, and Mr. D. L. Corbitt of 
Raleigh attended the meeting and each spoke briefly on some 
phase of historical organizations on a local level. 


The North Carolina Society of County and Local His- 
torians in co-operation with other groups has sponsored two 
tours of historic sites during the last quarter. The first of the 
tours was held in connection with the third annual joint 
meeting of the Johnston, Sampson, and Wayne County his- 
torical societies. Special guests of the tri- county meeting were 
the Bladen and New Hanover societies and the Cumberland- 
Fayetteville Historical Commission. The group met at Hud- 
son's Cafeteria where the Clinton Chamber of Commerce 
served refreshments. Greetings were extended by Mr. Hardin 
S. Kimrey, member of the Chamber of Commerce and Town 
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Commissioner; State Senator Henry Vann; and Mr. Tom 
Newman, Chairman of the Sampson County Board of Com- 
missioners. Mrs. Taft Bass, President of the State Society of 
County and Local Historians, extended a welcome and pro- 
grams were distributed to the approximately 300 persons w ho 
attended the tour. Persons who participated in the program 
were Mrs. G. E. Fisler, Miss Frances Robinson, Mr. Buck 
Pendergraft, Mr. J. Bryan Maynard, Mr. Dan Fagg, Dr. Luby 
Royall, Mr. Crawford MacKethan, Mr. Henry J. McMillan, 
Mrs. Carl Campbell, Mrs. Esther Draughon, Mr. Leon Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Malcolm Fowler, Dr. W. P. Jacocks, Mrs. J. O. 
Talley, Mr. Truman L. King, Mr. L. C. Kerr, Sr., Col. Graham 
Hobbs, Mrs. Tom Newman, and Miss Mary Louise Medley. 
Places of interest visited by the group included the home of 
James Colwell, the Bryant- James-Merritt Homestead, the 
Stedman Merritt Home, “Quewhiffle” or the Patrick Murphy 
Home, the old Kerr home, Bloody Bluff, the John Scott 
Robinson Home, Corbett’s Ferry, Black River C hapel (where 
a picnic lunch was held), and Tvanhoe. 

The second tour was held on May 25 and included visits 
to the following places of interest in Perquimans County; the 
Mullen House, Blanchard’s Store, Perquimans County Court- 
house, Edmondson-Fox Memorial, Phelps Point, the “Bear 
Garden” plantation of Nathan Newby, Bright’s Creek, River- 
side, “Cove Grove,” Sutton’s Creek, the Dr. Ford place, Gen- 
eral Sumner House, Hoskins Place, Godfrey House, Whedbee 
House, New Hope Methodist Church, Jacocks House, the 
Sutton Place, Leigh House, “Stockton,” and the residence of 
Mrs. Clyde McCallum and Mr. E. Leigh Winslow. Mrs. J. 
Emmett Winslow was chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements and Mr. Jesse F. Pugh was the district tour 
chairman. Prior to the tour, which began at 9:30 a.m. at 
the Hertford Elementary School, a meeting was held to make 
plans to organize a local historical society in Perquimans 
County. Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Chairman of the Committee for 
the Organization of Local Historical Societies of the North 
Carolina Literary and Historical Association, spoke brie fly 
to the group. Mr. N. S. Fulford of Hertford was elected ac ting 
chairman of the group and Mrs. S. M. Whedbee of Hertford 
was elected acting secretary. 
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On May 12 the people of Halifax County celebrated the 
bicentennial of the county with a parade and other events 
designed to highlight the many historic dates in the history 
of the county. The celebration on May 12 was held in Roa- 
noke Rapids—a previous one having been held in Halifax on 
April 12, the date of the adoption of the famous Halifax 
Resolves. A centennial program, profusely illustrated, was 
issued, containing a dedication to Mrs. Sterling M. Gary of 
Halifax, the text of the Halifax Resolves, a copy of a letter 
of greetings received from the present Lord Halifax, a note 
on Willie Jones, a list of the members of the cast for the 
centennial drama, a schedule of daily events for the week, 
May 11-17, and complete listings of the memberships of the 
various committees responsible for the celebration. The page- 
ant, “Frontier of Freedom,” was sponsored by the Holifax 
County Bicentennial Association, Inc., and included hundreds 
of local and county residents in the cast. Seventeen episodes 
depicting outstanding events in the history of Halifax County, 
many of which had national significance, were presented. The 
Sunday Herald (Roanoke Rapids) published a bicentennial 
edition of the paper (which was sold out) featuring stories, 
pictures, and articles dealing with the growth not only of 
Koanoke Rapids but also of the entire county. Some few of 
the items were stories about a number of members of the 
Wyche family, Mr. Stuart Smith—oldest lawyer in the county, 
Mr. A. E. Akers, Mr. Waldo Whitaker, Miss Jewel Whitaker 
and Whitaker's Chapel, the lives of Joseph Montfort, John 
Branch, William R. Davie, Hutchings G. Burton, and Junius 
Daniel, historic sites in the old town of Halifax—old Clerk’s 
Office (now the Halifax County Library), Old Goal (now 
Halifax Museum), and the homeplace of William R. Davie, 
Weldon and the early railroads, Roanoke Rapids—the young- 
est but largest town in the county—the Roanoke River and 
the rockfish which make it famous, as well as reports of floods, 
and many articles relating to the schools, industries, hospitals, 
and churches in the county. 


The Department announces the publication of a new book; 
North Carolina Governors, 1585-1958: Brief Sketches, by Miss 
Beth G. Crabtree. The clothbound book has 137 pages, con- 
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tains pictures of the governors whenever it was possible to 
obtain them, a bibliography, and a detailed chart showing 
the date of birth, birthplace, residence (county or town), 
occupation, term of office, date of death, and burial place 
when any or all of these facts were known. Application for 
copies of the book may be made by writing Mr. D. L. Corbitt, 
Head of the Division of Publications, Box 1881, Raleigh, and 
enclosing the amount of $1.50, the price of the book. 


The Department has received a copy of Moses Ashley 
Curtis, 1808-1872, Teacher, Priest, Scientist, by William S. 
Powell, published by The University of North Carolina 
Library (Chapel Hill, 1958), on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the sesquicentennial of his birth. The Library has a 
large collection of his personal letters, scientific papers, ser- 
mons, drawings, music, and a portion of his herbaria, as well 
as numerous volumes from his any: Mr. Powell summarizes 
briefly the facts of Curtis's life—an almost impossible com- 
bination of many talents used as a contribution to mankind. 
The twenty-six page booklet also has a chapter on his career 
as a minister and a chapter on his career as a scientist who 
was recognized abroad for his botanical studies. The biblio- 
graphy of the published writings of Curtis, which is included, 
ne the volume of great aan to botanists and geologists 
who pursue their aul through the writings of early stu- 
dents of North Carolina flora. The publication of this tribute 
by The Friends of the Library is intended to point out to 
North Carolinians and others the life of one of the State’s most 
outstanding citizens who refused to allow even the Civil 
War_whick was a ‘sad occurence —to deter him from follow- 
ing a dedicated path of service to humanity. 


In an effort to assess the impact of technology on society, 
a group of interested scholars have joined to form the Society 
for the History of Technology. The group will sponsor meet- 
ings at which various aspects of technological history will 
be investigated and will publish a quarterly, Technology and 
Culture, beginning in the fall of 1959. Applications for char- 
ter membership ($10.00) in the society should be sent to Dr. 
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Melvin Kranzberg, Room 315, Main Building, Case Institute 
of Technology, C Tiiveiend 6, Ohio. 


The Department has received the following Special Pub- 
lications of the National Genealogical Society: No. 14, Gen- 
eral Aids to Genealogical Re search (1957, 58 pp., $2.50); 
No. 15, Special Aids to Genealogical Research on Southern 
Families (1957, 125 pp., $3. 00): No. 16, Special Aids to 
Genealogical Research in Northeastern and Central States 
(1957, 70 pp., $3.00); No. 17, Genealogy, Handmaid of His- 
tory (1957, 9 pp., $1.00). The first three numbers are reprints 
of articles that formerly appeared in The National Genealogi- 
cal Quarterly, and the last is the text of an address delivered 
before the Society by Dr. Lester J. Cappon, Director of the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


Books received by the Department during the last eon 
are: William $. Powell, Moses Ashley Curtis, 1808-1872 
Teacher, Priest, Scientist (Chapel Hill: The University of 


North Carolina Library, 1958); Alexander De Conde, En- 
tangling Alliance: Politics and Diplomacy under George 
Washington (Durham: Duke University Press, 1958); James 
H. Boykin, The Negro in North Carolina Prior to 1861. An 
Historical Monograph ( New York: The Pageant Press, 1958); 
Elizabeth Amis Cameron Blanchard and Manly Wade Well- 
man, The Life and Times of Sir Archie. The Story of Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Thoroughbred, 1805-1833 (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958); Dewey W. Gran- 
tham, Jr., Hoke Smith and the Politics of the New South 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958); 
W. Wyan Washburn, Brother John’s Canaan in Carolina 
(Salisbury: Rowan Printing Company [privately printed], 
1958); Douglas L. Rights and William P. Cumming [edited 
with sont William P. Cumming], The Discoveries of 
John i aiean with Unpublished Letters by and about 
Lederer to Governor John Winthrop, Jr., and an Essay on the 
Indians of Lederer’s Discoveries (Charlottesville: University 
of Virginia Press, 1958); Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr., and 
Hugh Talmage Lefler, Colonial America (New York: The 
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MacMillan Company, 1958); Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Give 
Me hen a The Struggle for Self-Government in Virginia 
(Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1958); 


and Lucy Morgan with LeGette Blythe, Gift from the Hills 
(Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1958). 








